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HE United States, under Government super- 
| vision, has entered upon a program of avia- 
tion development of unprecedented scope. 
The President has approved Secretary Hoover’s plans 
for two great air systems, the first of which, to be 
called the Transcontinental Air- 
way, will join New York to 
the Pacific coast, via Chicago. 
The second, or Southwestern 
Airway, will connect Chicago 
with Texas. “It is my impres- 
sion,” remarks Mr. Hoover, 
“that in six months’ time 
we shall have a full passenger, 
mail, and express service on the 
transcontinental airway.” All 
these plans for a country-wide air service have been 
worked out in codperation with the Army and Navy. 
The service, in Mr. Hoover’s words, “will supply a 
great reserve if needed in case of war.” 
Overshadowing the military is the commercial 
significance of adequate air service. Large-scale 
business, and hence low-cost production are possible 
only with swift communication. The telephone and 
the express mail train have enabled the nation-wide 





administrator to control business. What added 
increment of efficiency will come from a national use 
of air mail, and a service that will cut the time of 
business trips by two thirds? A New York coal man 
could attend a directors’ meeting in the morning, 
inspect his West Virginia fields in the afternoon, 
and be back for new business in New York the next 
day. The possibilities are infinite. 

Wistful adorers of the simpler days of the past 
bemoan all advances in transportation. High-speed 
boats, trains, motor cars, and now airplanes have 
severally added to our whirling-dervish civilization 
which, they tell us, is speedily driving us mad. Two 
things are overlooked in this prediction: first, that 
rapid transportation has diffused material well being 
among the masses as never before in history, and 
second, that if properly used, it can be made to 
abolish the distance between the health and solitude 
of the countryside and the business and cultural 
enjoyment of the city. More people can live in the 
country and work in the city — more people can 
work in the city and enjoy the country — than ever 
before. And with Mr. Ford already perfecting a 
pigmy plane, who knows but that the day of the 
air flivver is upon us? 
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Visitors at White Pine Camp 


HE latest press reports conveying the informa- 

tion that Messrs. Otto Kahn and Thomas 
Lamont are planning a visit to the President in the 
Adirondacks for the purpose of discussing a $100,- 
000,000 loan for farm relief sound like pure invention. 
In fact many of the press reports emanating from 
that camp or in relation to it have all the ear- 
marks of buncombe. Who is responsible for them it is 
hard to tell, but there is a strong suspicion that they 
are a combination of publicity-seeking on the part of 
visitors, of statements issued from the camp with the 
fall campaign in view, and of the wild speculations of 
certain reporters who have a difficult assignment to 
cover and little real news to justify their weekly 
pay check. 

Aside from members of the Cabinet, and of course 
Al Smith, the three visitors who have made the 
biggest splash are Senator Cameron, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, and Mr. Barrett of the Farmers’ Union. 
The former, whom all decent Republicans in 
Arizona and elsewhere would be glad to see swamped 
by his Democratic opponent this fall, was obviously 
using White Pine Camp as a political background for 
his own ambitions. Just why the President let him 
do this can be explained in no other way than that 
the President would rather help along a bad Repub- 
lican than a good Democrat. Mr. Child, on the other 
hand, was apparently press-agented for other pur- 
poses. His mission, while not revealed, culminated in 
a statement of his own to the press that never had 
the President been stronger politically, etc., etc., a 
statement in which acute political observers read the 
first careful move toward a third-term campaign. 
Mr. Barrett, of no consequence as a farm representa- 
tive, served the double purpose of self-exploitation 
and of revealing the President’s interest in farm 
affairs. Finally, the Kahn-Lamont story is so fan- 
tastic that nothing but the imagination of an 
ambitious reporter can explain it logically. The 
bankers may well be visiting the President, but it 
hardly seems likely that farm relief by means of 
private capital could be the reason. 

The instances cited have been used not so much in 
criticism of the President as of his secretarial force. 
Being isolated in a camp, the President is at a serious 
disadvantage as far as the press is concerned. His 
every move is recorded, and, in the absence of cor- 
rect information, more often than not wrongly 
interpreted. It therefore behooves his secretaries to 
use the utmost caution to prevent the visits of 
persons wishing to make capital out of their momen- 
tary importance. It also behooves them to give out 
accurate or at least authoritative statements to the 
press in regard to important visitors, or to request 
the latter not to speak without Presidential consent. 
As we have commented before, the President’s great 
strength lies in silence; and the more buncombe he 


can sidetrack from White Pine Camp, the more 
popular he will be. 


The Sore Spot of Saratoga 


N a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT that 
astute observer of men and things, A. Wolverine, 
commented on the conditions prevailing at Saratoga, 
New York, during the August racing season with 
particular attention to the furtive, officially clandes- 
tine, but actually flagrant, betting which obtains 
there at that time. Almost simultaneously with this 
article the legal authorities of New York State, 
acting under instructions from Governor Smith, 
completed an investigation of affairs at Saratoga 
and announced solemnly that they were “amazed” 
at the conditions disclosed. This amazement must 
have been more academic than real. 

For years Saratoga has been “wide open.” 
Enormous bars, identical with those of the bad old 
days, have flourished brazenly in the principal 
hotels. Any number of gambling establishments 
cum restaurant, cum dance floor, have thrived as 
“clubs” under the flimsiest of disguises. Ladies, 
whom old-fashioned gentlemen described as Pa- 
phians or Cyprians, have thronged every corner. 
All this, unhappily, brought about by the August 
influx of race-goers. 

We yield to no one in our love for the horse. 
A good horse we esteem more highly than we do 
many bad or indifferent men. If we lived in France, 
we would probably subscribe to the “Societé pour 
l’Amélioration de la Race Chevalline.” But we 
deplore most heartily the fact that horse racing — 
as at present constituted — seems to draw in its 
train all manner of vices and vicious people to cor- 
rupt and deprave the community that harbors it. 
Saratoga Springs is an historic and favored spot. 
The ‘surrender of Burgoyne there led to French 
intervention and the independence of America. 
As a spa it is, perhaps, unequaled in this country. 
Yet it is curiously un-American. With all its tradi- 
tions, with all its'stately mansions on iron-fenced 
lawns, it has delivered its soul to the alien and to 
the Almighty Dollar. For most of the season 
Saratoga is a Jewish colony. With that frank 
pragmatism for which they are famous, Jewish- 
Americans flock there every year in thousands, 
filling whole streets and quarters, eager to take ad- 
vantage of the free waters of the Springs and the 
reduced rates offered to non-Gentiles by the board- 
ing houses and hotels. 

During the month of August, Saratoga is glut- 
ted with all that is best and worst in the sport- 


loving Gentile world and its unclean parasites. 


No very prolonged investigation is necessary to 
convince oneself of the profound corruption of 
Saratoga at that time. Of course, the officials are 
bought off and corrupted. Of course every gambling 
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house pays toll to some one, who passes it on to 
some one higher up. Of course the elaborate camou- 
flage of gambling, like the open flaunting of 
prostitution, is suffered only because of the venal 
acquiescence of officials. Justice Heffernan, who in- 
vestigated conditions in Saratoga, need not express 
his amazement. Conditions there were open and 
obvious to any outsider who spent a half-hour walk- 
ing in the streets, and such conditions are only 
possible when public officials have been bought and 
paid for. 

Saratoga is an open sore — the most obvious and 
the most gangrenous in the body of American sport. 
We believe in horse racing, and we love horses, but 
we see no reason why thoroughbred horses and 
a month of racing should corrupt and demoralize 
an American city. The parasites and hangers-on, 
the bootleggers, the gamblers, the souteneurs, who 
fatten on the fringes of racing, who live on the 
easy money and the easy kindness of a sport-loving 
public, have contrived to turn a great sporting 
feature into a disgraceful, disgusting scandal. It is 
time for the officials of the Jockey Club and the 
officials of Saratoga and New York State to come 
to a clear agreement and understanding. The laws 
of the State and the cauntry must be enforced and 
maintained, or racing will again be extinguished by 
that public opinion which, at present, it is content 
to outrage. 


Empire Builders in the League 


.. casually acquainted with diplomatic 
history from 1870 to 1914 knows that the 
colonial jealousies were a prime cause of the Great 
War. Yet evidences of as determined a land-hunt as 
ever flourished in those critical 
years have in the past month 
cropped up in Europe. Mus- 
solini has long been speaking 
vehemently of the “undenia- 
ble” colonial rights of his coun- 
try, and insisting that Italy 
does not intend to be “‘suffo- 
cated.” And now the German 





Germany’s admission into the 
League of Nations will be interpreted by the German 
people as a recognition that her position in the 
family of nations is inferior to none, and hence will 
be viewed as an indorsement of her right to acquire 
colonies. She expects to get them back under a 
“mandate” from the League. It is not difficult in 
reading this news to recall the old days of Agadir 
and the Moroccan question, except that the new 
struggle for colonies is scheduled at present to take 
place within the frame and under the supervision of 
the League. 
The latest ‘question,’ 


? 


and perhaps the most 


Colonial Congress declares that . 


threatening of all, has arisen out of affairs in Abys- 
sinia. On July 28 a note was published at Geneva 
from Abyssinia appealing to the League to preserve 
her independence, threatened, so the note said, by 
the recent Anglo-Italian pact. Economic concessions 
were at the root of the matter. Great Britain was 
after a dam in Northern Abyssinia for irrigation of 
the Sudan; Italy wanted a railroad across Eastern 
Abyssinia which would connect her two colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland. 

The repercussions to this note have been sig- 
nificant. Both Great Britain and Italy at once dis- 
claimed any evil intentions, but Italy went further. 
It was France, she complained, that had put Abys- 
sinia up to the protest in a spirit of malice in order to 
prevent legitimate Italian colonial expansion. But 
that was not all. The Italian press began to point out 
that Abyssinian society rested on a slave system, 
and to question her right to membership in the 
League at all. Italy finally suggested that Abyssinia 
be put “under the care of a mandatory power.” 
It is not hard to imagine that she considers herself a 
first-rate candidate for the job. 

Here is a question of the greatest delicacy and 
danger, whose settlement will test the League’s skill 
and powers to the uttermost at the September 
meeting. It is quite easy to assume the pose of dis- 
illusion in this whole matter, to say that Europe is 
no better than it used to be, and sum up the present 
condition by the phrase “imperialism within the 


League.” But the truth is that if we must have. 


imperialism at all, it is better in the League than out 
of it. There the forces of world opinion, and the 
technical knowledge of experts have at least a 
chance to cleanse, international questions from the 
suspicion and hatreds that fester about them in the 
nationalist atmosphere of chancellories and the old 
diplomacy. 


The Belgian Front Again 


HINA, after attempting for a dozen years to 
make articulate through conferences her ob- 
jections to the unequal extraterritoriality and com- 
mercial treaties which the powers have secured from 
her in times past, has at last decided to take the bull 
by the horns and make good her claim to.independ- 
ence in treaty making. Belgium, first to feel the force 
of her determination, has been informed that the 
existing treaties will be terminated upon October 29. 
Opportunity is given the Belgian Government to 
sign a commercial treaty with China, laid out along 
the lines of the recently completed pact with 
Austria which recognizes customs equality between 
the two nations and calls for tariff reciprocity. 
In the event of failure to avail herself of this 
offer, China threatens an immediate boycott of all 
Belgian goods. 
Germany, Austria, Persia, and Finland have 
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already voluntarily surrendered the privileges which 
their nationals held under former treaties; negotia- 
tions are now under way with Latvia, Hungary, 
and Russia by which the old pacts will be torn up 
and new ones completed, recognizing China’s 
independence in levying customs duties. But to 
those powers which are unwilling to admit that 
China offers adequate protection to foreigners, the 
government’s action toward Belgium may well give 
food for thought. Hitherto, when China grumbled 
about extraterritoriality, lengthy conferences from 
which nothing at all emerged usually served to take 
up time until the objection was forgotten. The 
Nine-Power Treaty of the Washington Conference 
promised aid in the form of another sweeping con- 
ference, to consider the unequal treaties, which, 
indeed, was finally called at Peking last December, 
and delegates to which are still languishing in 
China’s capital, waiting for their hosts to get down 
to brass tacks. 

But at last, apparently, China is tired of con- 
ferences and is bent upon taking her own way of 
getting what she wants. If she insists, the powers 
must seek other means of forcing her to recognize 
the existing rights of their nationals. The present 
situation is the first in which the threat of action 
has been definitely translated into fact. And fact, 
accomplished in one quarter, may well lead the 
Chinese to further steps. Belgium may again be the 
frontier along which the powers will line up for a 
struggle in the East. 


Rehabilitation 


VERY so often in the affairs of nations there 
comes a time when heroic measures would seem 
to be the only means of saving the day. Such 
measures have already been taken in Italy, in Spain, 
in Greece, and in Belgium, to say nothing of Russia. 
Although the result has not always been successful, 
the aim has been the same — rehabilitation. 
So far, Great Britain has 
escaped, or rather avoided, the 
heroic measure. The spirit of 
“business as usual,” proclaimed 
in the early days of the war, has 
never really been quenched or 
transmuted, and the great ef- 
fort of England since the Armi- 
stice has been, not to envisage a 
new future, but to get back to 
the old ways. Such a policy has 
been steadily more difficult to pursue, and steadily 
more ineffective. Great Britain has just passed 
through the chaos of a general strike, and is still in 
the grip of a vast labor dispute in the mining 
industry which cuts at the heart of her economic 
life. At a time when the country admittedly needs 
the whole-hearted codperation of all classes, if 





national rehabilitation is to be achieved, there 
obtains less codperation than ever before. Clearly, 
the heroic measure is needed. 

Is it at hand? There are not a few who believe 
that it is — who claim that, in the proposal made 


. recently by J. H. Sharrock, Chairman of the Liver- 


pool Board of Elder, Dempster and Company, the 
West African ship owners, a solution of the problem 
for composing the old dispute between capital and 
labor has been found. Mr. Sharrock insists that it is 
time the British workers began to realize that they 
have it in their own power, if they will, to put an 
end, once and for all, to the interminable quarrels 
between capital and labor, and to form the biggest 
capital organization in the country. 

His plan is this. Let them form themselves into a 
savings and investment association; let the doors of 
such an association be thrown open, not only to 
existing members of the trade unions, but to all men 
and women workers throughout the country; let it 
be supposed that some ten millions of workers agreed 
to support the association, and the average payment 
of each be five shillings per week. This would mean 
an investment of £2,500,000 per week, or £130,- 
000,000 in the first year. In ten years these funds for 
investment would have increased to £1,300,000,000, 
and at the end of twenty years would amount to 
£2,600,000,000. If this huge sum were gradually 
invested in the various industries throughout the 
country, the colonies, and the dominions, it is 
estimated that there would be sufficient money, not 
only to take care of all widows and orphans and 
those unavoidably out of work or struck down by 
the way, but to provide annuities for old age, and, 
in the end, dividends to the workers themselves. 

The success of such a scheme would depend upon 
the enormous saving which would be effected by the 
abolition of friction and the tremendous increase in 
wealth production which would result from spirited 
work and the continual flowing back into business 
of the national savings. 

Those who know England and the present 
straightened position of so many of the workers may 
be inclined to think that Mr. Sharrock’s estimate of 
the amount that could be contributed each week is 
far too high. When, however, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds now saved weekly in England, by 
the purchase of savings certificates are taken into 
consideration, there are many who believe that Mr. 
Sharrock errs on the side of moderation. 

A great augury for the success of such a plan lies 
in the fact that a similar process is already going on 
in the United States, where employees in large 
businesses are being afforded special opportunities to 
become share-holders. In England, with its homo- 
geneous population, its restricted territory, - its 
uniformity of interest, it is possible to do many 
things which would be impossible in a country of 
continental extent like the United States. 
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The Vision of Hoover 


HE hardest working man in Washington is 

Secretary Hoover. Brought into President 

Harding’s Cabinet five years ago against the 
wishes of the Daugherty group, of George Harvey, 
and of most of the so-called wheelhorse politicians 
of the Republican party, he 
has raised the position of Secre- 
tary of Commerce from one of 
practical insignificance to one 
of major importance. In that 
time he has, through his own 
energy and vision, made him- 
self not only an invaluable 
adviser to the President on 
matters of national policy, but 
the founder of an administra- 
tive organization which for direct service to the 
public has no counterpart in any other government 
of the world. And for a man who was reputed to be 
hated and feared by the politicians of Washington 
he has had the most amazing success in obtaining 
from Congress both the codperation and the legisla- 
tion to make his building last. All of which he has 
accomplished not because of the political pull that 
comes from personal charm or the power of being 
able to hand out favors or control electorates, but 
because in every move he has made, in every bit of 
advice he has given or legislation he has sought he 
has been fortified by an array of facts, by a back- 
ground of technical knowledge, and by a clear-cut 
vision that have made him undeniable. 

And so when Mr. Hoover outlines, as he did in 
Seattle on August 22, a fifty-year program for the 
development of the great inland waterways of the 
United States, bolstering his outline with enough 
figures and facts to give a solid foundation to what 
might otherwise have read like a fantastic program, 
he has charted a course on which all public men 
may well ponder, one which we earnestly recom- 
mend to all of our readers whose interest lies in 
building for the future. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Hoover’s dry recital of 





pun 


facts combines to paint a picture of such stirring | 


possibilities that it takes on the character of 
romance. “Water,” he says, “‘is today our greatest 
undeveloped resource.” Forty-four million horse- 
power can still be tapped, 18,000 miles or more of 
rivers can be utilized, 30,000,000 acres of land, or 
a new State the size of Maryland, can be reclaimed 
—all through proper water development. Four 
purposes require this development — water power, 
Navigation, irrigation or reclamation, and flood 
control. In some rivers, such as the Colorado, all 
four appear; in others, perhaps, but two or three. 
Each purpose involves complications in the rela- 
tionship between the Federal, State, and municipal 


governments, as well as private interests. At the 
moment, these complications which enter the field 
of legislation, politics, and endless talk seem almost 
insurmountable; for lack of a definite program all 
orderly, efficient, and practical development is 
being retarded. While that delay is not serious now, 
it may be more than serious a generation from now 
when the nation has added forty millions in popula- 
tion, is suffering from a shortage of foodstuffs, and 
is inadequately equipped with rail or highway trans- 
portation to carry its goods. 

Never for a moment does Mr. Hoover forget the 


_ difficulties of putting a codrdinated program in 


motion, but engineer-fashion he lays down a series 
of definite steps that are tangible and practical. 
He would have a commission made up of Federal, 
State, local, and technical representatives study the 
engineering and legislative problems in each drain- 
age area. He would have that commission submit 
to Congress and the State Legislatures concerned 
appropriate legislation for a most comprehensive 
program. He would then have the Army Engineering 
Corps under an Assistant Secretary of Public Works 
in the Interior Department carry out the actual 
operations. As for financing, he lays down several 
general principles: “It appears to me obvious that 
where the major purpose of a given development is 
navigation or irrigation, reclamation, or flood- 
control, then either the Federal Government or the 
States or some particular local district must assume 
the burden and ownership of the permanent works.” 
In other words, public ownership. In the case of 
electrical power, he says, “It is my own view that 
the Federal Government should not go into the 
business of either generating or distributing elec- 
trical power. There may be special cases, but our 
general policy should be against it. Where power is 
a by-product of dams for other major public pur- 
poses— navigation, for example— then the Federal 
Government should lease the power rights so as to 
recover as much of its total investment as can be 
recovered. Where the development is for power only, 
then it should be leased under provisions of the 
Federal Water Power Acts which amply provide 
for control by the government.” With‘ directness 
and simplicity Mr. Hoover so disposes of one of the 
thorniest problems in today’s political arena. If 
he speaks for the Administration, and we believe 
that he does, this statement should clarify once and 
for all its attitude on the question of public or 
private ownership. 

In the matter of appropriating many millions of 
dollars from the Federal Treasury to carry out his 
program Mr. Hoover makes a convincing case. 
So convincing in fact that were we in a position 
to vote the necessary appropriations we should do 
so tomorrow, confident that they would bring 
back to the taxpayer many times their cost. What 
higher praise can be bestowed? 
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Jones W. MERSEREAU 


President of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association 


INCE 1go00, when Dwight F. 
Davis, now Secretary of War, 

first presented the cup which 
bears his name as a trophy to be 
battled for annually, the Davis 
Cup matches have been looked 
_upon, as the classic of the tennis 
world. This year, after a season 
‘which has contained more than 
its share of upsets and interesting 
contests, the approaching finals 
to be played at Philadelphia on 
September g, are being regarded 
with keenest attention. It is the 
international character of these 
- matches, perhaps, more than any 
other consideration which has 





The Quest of 
the Davis Cup 





(Photos on this page by Keystone) 


“Bic BILL” TILDEN 


National singles champion and ace of 
the American Davis Cup team 


A TyYPicaL AMERICAN TENNIS GALLERY 


A familiar spectacle at Forest Hills, Long Island, where the inter-zone matches take place this year preparatory to the Davis Cup 
finals at Philadelphia 





Dwicut F. Davis 


Who introduced the ‘‘cut"’ service 
and is the donor of the Davis Cup 


given them the place they now 
hold with the American sporting 


_ public. In view of the dearth of 


young players of the calibre of the 
waning veterans, Patterson, An- 
derson, and Wood of Australia, it 
would seem probable that once 
again this year, the brilliant La- 
coste and Cochet, with their 
colleagues Borotra and Brugnon, 
would be fated to oppose an 
American: team composed of R. 
Norris Williams, Tilden, and two 
others, chosen after the qualifying 
matches between such players as 
Johnston, Richards, A. H. Chapin, 
and Howard Kinsey. 
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(Keystone) 


TAKEIICHI HARADA 


Member of the Japanese Davis Cup 
team and a young player of brilliance 





(Keystone) 
RENE LACOSTE 
With Jean Borotra, 
he upheld the honor of 


France in last year’s 
matches 





(Keystone) 
JEAN BoroTRA 


The gallant team mate of Lacoste who will 
be seen in action again this year 





(International) 
MANUEL AND JosE ALONZO 
Spanish stars, familiar figures in the 
tennis world 





(Keystone) 
HENRI CocHET 


French national champion who took the title from 
Lacoste last May 


(International) 
VINCENT RICHARDS AND “LITTLE 
BILL” JOHNSTON 


Members of last year’s Davis Cup team 





(Keystone) 
JACQUES BRUGNON OF FRANCE 
Alternate last year in the Davis Cup 
finals at Forest Hills 











(Keystone) 
B. I. C. Norton . 
A South African 
player who has gath- 
ered a_ considerable 
amount of renown 





(Keystone) 


R. Norris WILLIAMS 


Captain of the American Davis Cup 
team and doubles partner of Richards 
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The Price of Hatred 


America, Following England, Falls Heir to the World’s Censure 
By Sir Harry Perry Robinson 


United States should be the objects of an 

almost world-wide dislike. In the race for uni- 
versal unpopularity, we have been easily ahead of 
all other competitors, but, at the moment, you seem 
to be beating us comfortably into second place. It is 
all the sadder because it does not seem that this 
ought to have been the result of the part that we 
both took in the Great War. But the fact is indis- 
putable, and it is worth 


ik is a sad thing that both Great Britain and the 


the Frenchman it is the only possible view, and it is 
perfectly futile for us to endeavor to change it. 
It is the view on which all French reasoning, all 
conversations, all political writings of the day are 
based, and on which all their historical writing will be 
founded. Whatever we may say or do, it will remain 

the view of Continental Europe to the end of time. 
And if this is their view of the war and its fruitage, 
what of the time since then? For seven years the chief 
nations of Europe lived 








while for us to try to 
understand how it comes 
about. 

According to your view, 
you came into the war 
from the highest motives. 
It was not your war. 
Once in it, you spent 
money lavishly and gave 


Few observant Americans can doubt in these days 
that, as a nation, we are heartily disliked throughout 
the civilized world. Before the Great War it was 
England that bore the brunt of this international 
hatred. But now, in the opinion of the author, long a 
staff member of the London Times and a writer of 
repute, the United States has come into its patrimony 
of unpopularity. And he has good reasons for his 

opinion 


with the terror of a new 
war hanging over them 
and sedition and unrest 
at work within. With one 
hand on the hilt of the 
sword and with the other 
trying to hold:themselves 
off the rocks of bank- 
ruptcy, they have striven 
to work back to some sort 





a heavy toll of precious 





lives. You helped mate- 
rially to bring it to a victorious end. You then 
claimed no share in the spoils, and you have been 
very forbearing in the matter of debts owing to you. 
The British view is much the same. We also think 
that we came in from lofty motives and that it was 
not properly our war. We paid an even heavier toll 
of lives than you, and impoverished ourselves. After 
the war we took certain mandated territories, some 
of which are liabilities rather than assets, while 
those which are good go a very small way to com- 
pensating us for our poverty. We also have been 
conspicuously forbearing in the matter of debts. 
But Europe will have none of this. The war, they 
say, was everybody’s war. The German menace was 
a danger to the world; and our losses were only a 
portion of the total Allied losses. They were led to 
believe during the war that afterward there would 
be a general funding and liquidation of all debts: a 
sort of common purse. They were further led to 
believe that the United States and Great Britain 
together were going to guarantee France against a 
renewal of hostilities, and, again under the guidance 
of the United States and Great Britain; the League 
of Nations was to make everything lovely. Instead of 
this, there has been no guarantee; you have held 
aloof from the League of Nations, and both you and 
we are haggling over the payment of our debts, 
trying to wring out of them money, spent in a 
common cause, which they are quite unable to pay. 
We may consider this view preposterous, but to 


of peaceful and ordered 
way of living. The instrument through which they 
have worked has been the League of Nations, from 
which the United States, of all the countries of the 
world, has been the only one to keep deliberately 
aloof. At last it seemed as if the clouds were break- 
ing. Something had happened . . . a new atmos- 
phere seemed to have been created... there 
were rays of hope . . . a better spirit was surely 
breathing . . . nothing very definite, for old fears, 
old suspicions, old grudges were still at work; but 
now at last men talked openly of peace, permanent 
peace, as of a thing, perhaps, definitely realizable. 
They dreamed of freedom from the black nightmare 
of armaments, of threat and counterthreat. 


HEN the United States stepped in and suggested 

a conference at Washington. Why the United 
States? Europe asked. Why Washington? What 
right had America to thrust in and advertise itself 
as the friend of peace when it was the one country 
which had ostentatiously refused to share in the 
labor of attaining it? Washington might be a con- 
venient halfway house between Great Britain and 
Japan for the discussion of naval armaments, but as 
for land armaments, it is at Geneva that the work 


- has been done, and to Geneva and the League of 


Nations history shall give the credit. This is, bru- 
tally put, the Continental European view. I believe 
it to be approximately universal; and the feeling 
behind it is intense. 
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Great Britain has no small cause for gratitude to 
the United States. For a century and a half or so 
Englishmen have borne practically alone the special 
dislike of the other peoples. For some time back you 
Americans have been relieving ‘us of some of that 
dislike; but, after all, you were, until ten years ago, 
only another variety of us. We were both /es 
Anglais, the “Englishmen of England” and the 
“Englishmen of America.” So that did not help us 
much. But since the war that has changed. You have 
become individualized in the world’s eyes as your- 
selves and not merely the other half of us. You are 
now richer than we are, bigger than we are; and the 
world dislikes you more. After a while it may even 
forget that it dislikes us at all. By contrast with you, 
we shall soon come to be regarded as a harmiess, 
even affable, people. 


HE more one travels the more one learns how 
little the people of any one country love the 
people of any other. One wonders if it may not be a 
deliberate and wise dispensation of Providence de- 


_ signed to foster patriotism and to make all peoples 


thereby more contented with the country and the 
circumstances in which they live. It would be a sad 
thing if we all thought better of some other country 
than of our own. As it is, happily, the Greeks hate 
the Italians, the Italians loathe the French, the 
French despise the Belgians, who have contempt for 
the Dutch; and the Dutch — forall that German influ- 
ence is so overwhelmingly powerful in Holland now — 
call a German doche and mof and other unkind names. 

This cheerful unanimity of international distaste 
does not, of course, extend to individuals. Particular 
Greeks and Italians, Frenchmen and Belgians, Ger- 
mans and Hollanders may adore each other, the 
person who is hated being some shadowy, imper- 
sonal, unidentified wraith — a figurehead or symbol 
— compacted of all the supposed national short- 
comings. He does not anywhere exist; but in going 
about the world, life consists largely of surprises at 
discovering what good fellows the individual in- 
habitants of other countries are. 

The reason, or the excuse, for international dis- 
like is often curious. I had a friend, — he is dead 


now, — a distinguished naturalist and a great lover | 


of birds, who hated the United States — your people, 
your politics, your literature, your art, and all your 
ways — because you — that is, the first English col- 
onists — had taken the name of the English robin 
and applied it to what he always called ‘“‘a great 
thrush-beast.” Technically, he was right. Your 
American “robin” is scientifically a thrush. To 
Englishmen the true robin is almost as beloved a 
thing, as symbolical, as the Union Jack; and to put 
your “thrush-beast” in its place — the place of 


Chaucer’s robin, Shakespeare’s robin, the Cock- 
Robin of nursery rhymes — is like casting a mas- 
tiff for the réle of a King Charles spaniel. To my 


ornithological friend, outraging all his dearest sensi- 
bilities, it was eminently unforgivable. 

William Archer, in a delightful book, has told 
how a friend of his hated all America because when 
he arrived at a New York hotel they did not know 
how to fold up his trousers properly. Ruskin held 
your country in abhorrence because it had no 
castles. How many Americans despise the whole 
British Empire because they once heard a cockney 
drop his “‘h’s” or have seen pictures of a peer in his 
coronet and robes. And this interplay of misunder- 
standing is going on all over the world. Like Charles 
Lamb, we “hate by misnomers.” 

In prejudicing the world’s view of us, whether 
British or American, there are, however, deeper and 
more constant influences at work. Primarily, there is 
that fundamental difference in character and men- 
tality. How we got it is a matter of argument. 
Personally, I incline to the theory that it is the 
fruit of the old Roman strain, crossed after the 
occupation of Britain, on the peoples of northern 
Europe, working itself out in the climatically tonic 
seclusion of the British Isles. Whatever it is, it is 
there, a clash of temperament, a friction, between 
the Anglo-Saxon and all other races. Second, but 
perhaps even more important, is the deep-rooted 
motive of jealousy of our wealth and our success. 

The English were the first people to amass wealth 
on an international scale from industry and com- 
merce. Other states in the past had built up riches 
and power from trade; but by the limitations of 
transport in those days the influence of their wealth 
was more or less localized. When the English made 
their money, they were able to overrun the world; 
and they did, making the grand tour and the petty 
tour, trampling their way from capital to capital, 
arrogant, open-handed, contemptuous of everything 
that was foreign to them. The peoples of other 
countries could not help respecting some of their 
qualities — although they detested them, they 
envied their prosperity. It is not surprising; the 
British tourist is still too often a fearsome thing. 
But in the world’s view he is now being fairly 
eclipsed, occultated, by the American. 


iz is your good or evil fortune that, since the days 
when Britons first began globe-trotting, the facil- 
ities of transport have again enormously improved. 
You are able now to rush about faster, more tumul- 
tuously, in greater numbers than we, in our heyday, 
ever could. We had to travel chiefly by post chaise 
and diligence where you go in Blue Trains and 
Oriental Expresses. Where a dozen or a score of 
English traveled sedately, conducted by Mr. Cook, 
you come seven hundred at a time in mammoth 
liners. Few things are more devastating than when 
a Mauretania or Homeric disgorges its cargo of 


-world tourists on Monte Carlo or Venice. 


And there is the modern press. In the old days, 
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newspapers were few and read by few. For the most 
part, descriptions of the Englishman — his gro- 
tesque appearance, his bad manners, his lust for 
beef, his cold bath, and thick boots — had to be 
spread laboriously by word of mouth. Today there is 
no country with any pretense to civilization wherein 
the majority of the inhabitants is not familiar with 
cartoons depicting Uncle Sam as a loathly, pot- 
bellied, spiderlike thing, lolling on his moneybags; 
and every unusual, scandalous, or evil thing in 
American life is seized on by the press and magnified. 


N j ILLIONS of articles and paragraphs held up 


the “Monkeyville” trial to the ridicule of the . 


world; articles as often as not written by men 
ignorant of the very meaning of the words “Evo- 
lution”’ and “Fundamentalism,” and read by masses 
of people more backward than any Tennessee moun- 
taineer has been for a generation. 

You, again, have probably no idea how many 
editorial articles were written, how many sermons 
preached, on the topic of “Murder for Sport,” the 
lesson being driven home with statistics — and they 
are really shocking statistics — of the prevalence of 
crimes of violence in the United States. All Europe 
rocked with laughter over the Cathcart case; for all 
Europe believes us both to be gross and lustful 
peoples, and it finds the spectacle of our bidding 
against each other in hypocrisy immensely diverting. 

And your films: the peoples of the earth crowd to 
the picture palaces to see your films, to laugh and 
weep over them; but in every country the intelli- 
gentsia, the highbrows, the educated, are teaching 
that the American cinema is a gross and brutalizing 
thing. The apology that comes to us from the pro- 
ducers in Los Angeles, namely, that they cannot give 
us better because they have primarily to consult the 
standards of taste of the Middle West — the hicks 
— does not materially improve the case. 

Finally, prohibition. Within the last year, hotel 
keepers in both Italy and France have told me that 
the only drunkards with whom they have any 
trouble nowadays are Americans; and I believe it to 
be approximately true. Most of the peoples of Con- 
tinental Europe are habitually wine-drinking people: 
from prince to peasant wine is a staple daily food. 
They do not get drunk on it any more than they 
make themselves sick by overeating. To them a 
people who declare wine-drinking illegal in their own 
country and then come to Europe to make spectacles 
of themselves can only be hypocrites and. fools. 
And every sensational aspect of prohibition is fea- 
tured in the press for all it is worth. 

Out of all the foregoing you may get some idea of 
how the great mass of the peoples of the world are 
regarding Americans today. It is inevitable, of 
course, that it should always be the exceptional, the 
offensive, the conspicuous individual of any com- 
pany that attracts attention. 


It is also well recognized in all newspaper offices 
that virtue, goodness, and decency are not “‘news.” 
Only wickedness, violence, and catastrophe are 
worth recording. It is much to the credit of human 
nature that it is so; for it will be a sad, sad world if 
the time ever comes when vice and calamity are 
normal and only virtue and good actions are “news.” 
But, things being as they are, the world knows — 
speaking generally — nothing of all that is splendid 
in the United States, except your wealth. I repeat 
what I have said more than once, that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation is the finest thing that has hap- 
pened to mankind since, at least, the days of Jesus 
Christ on earth; and in a hundred other fields your 
charities and well-doing are magnificent. For a cen- 
tury and more Great Britain has been the great 
source of benevolence, the fairy godmother to all the 
world. There was never a famine or flood, a fire or 
war, the sufferers from which did not turn to Eng- 
land for relief; and they always got it. But it has 
bred no gratitude. Now we are relatively poor and 
you are stepping into our place, giving more lavishly 
than we ever could and reaching fields that we could 
never reach. But you must expect no more gratitude 
than we received. A certain obsequiousness and lip 
service, yes, and a grateful appreciation of more 
favors to come; but no such feelings of kindness as 
will temper national dislike. 


ECENTLY, Frank H. Simonds wrote on the sub- 
ject of the European hatred of America. He ex- 
pounded the causes —- much as I have set them down. 
And now read what a witty writer in the Courier 
Frangais said of Englishmen just a century ago: 


They are beloved nowhere, but they nevertheless 
find their way everywhere: they have even found out 
the means of making those hate them whom they 
have enriched. They delivered Spain from the yoke 
of Napoleon; they have assisted the South Amer- 
icans to shake off the yoke of Spain; but both in 
America and Spain they are disliked. What is this to 
them? They do not seek to be liked by other peoples; 
foreign praise is not a commodity mentioned in the 
London Prices Current. 


In the foregoing read ‘“‘Americans”’ for “English- 
men” and “‘the New York Stock Exchange”’ instead 
of “London Prices Current,” and you have precisely 
the same picture: the seeming saviors of the world 
hated by the world because they are rich and 
prosperous — and thick-skinned. 

So we can, I think, fairly shake. We — the peoples 
of Great Britain and the United States — are, we 
are told, no longer of kin. Talk of hands across the 
sea is now, we are told, what we call “tosh” and you 
call “poppycock.” Blood is no longer thicker than 
water. But we ought to be able to agree to love each 
other for the sake of the common enmities that we 
have made. 
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A Glidden Tour on Wings 


By Burt M. McConnell 


NE remembers 
how, in the early 
days of the de- 


velopment of the auto- 
mobile, various types 
were tried out by endur- 
ance runs and other tests 
designed to bring out 
their strong and weak 
points. Perhaps the most 
famous of all was the 


So far from being still in the experimental 
stage, aviation has now achieved a point where 
its commercial future is assured. The moot 
question now is just what shape that future will 
take. The Second Annual Commercial Airplane 
Reliability Tour, which began on August 7, 
will do much, thinks Mr. McConnell, toward 
determining the possibilities of commercial 

transportation by air 


In last year’s reliabil- 
ity tour 1,615,000 passen- 
ger miles were flown and 
more than 2,000,000 per- 
sons are said to have 
inspected the different 
types of ’planes. While 
the 1926 tour at this 
writing is still in progress, 
and no figures are there- 
fore available, it is quite 





Glidden tour. Out of 
these competitions emerged the motor car as we 
know it today. Last year the ’plane industry stole a 
page from the book of its older rival when Edsel 
Ford provided a trophy for a commercial air- 
plane reliability tour patterned after the contests 
made famous in the early days of the motor-car 
industry. 

The tour measured nearly 1,900 miles, divided 
into ten separate flights. Of the seventeen starters, 
eleven returned to Detroit with perfect scores; 
there was no contest for leadership. All the par- 
ticipants finishing on schedule were considered 
winners. 

Each city on the route hailed the Ford tour as the 
biggest thing in aéronautical history; it brought two 
million people in Middle Western cities in direct 
contact with commercial airplanes, and demon- 
strated that any number of machines can fly over 
any given course, safely and speedily, in all sorts of 
weather. 

On August 7, the Second Annual Commercial Air- 
plane Reliability Tour — called by flying men sim- 
ply the Ford tour — got under way from Detroit. 
This promises larger practical benefits for commercial 
aviation than the first 
competition. Whereas fetches 
in the 1925 “Glidden AS 
tour” of the air there “A 
were but seventeen en- 
tries, this year there are 
twenty-seven. Theroute 
is 600 miles longer, and 
the longest “hop” al- 
most 300 miles. Besides 
the Ford trophy, $20,-: 
0oo in prizes is being 
awarded. Pilots flew 
their ships to Detroit, 
the starting point, from 
cities as far west as 
Denver. 





A Curtiss “‘ carrier pigeon,” one of the types on tour 


likely that this 1925 esti- 
mate will be doubled, particularly since at most of 
the cities on the route railroads will run excursion 
trains to enable people from large areas to see the 
machines. 

The itinerary, established by a “pathfinder” two 
weeks before the 1926 tour began, was given out as 
follows: 





Day Leg Miles 
Aug. 7 Detroit to Kalamazoo... . . 113 
7 Kalamazoo to Chicago... . 140 

8 Lay over — Sunday 
9 Chicago to Milwaukee... . 80 
9 Milwaukee to St. Paul . . . . 290 

10 Lay over 

II St. Paul to Des Moines . . . . = 240 
12 Des Moines to Lincoln... . 168 
13 Lincoln to Wichita ..... . 215 
14 Wichita to St. Joseph. . . . . 192 

15 Lay over — Sunday 
16 St. Joseph to Moline... . . 254 
17 Moline to Indianapolis... . 220 
18 Indianapolis to Cincinnati . . . 98 
19 Cincinnati to Cleveland... . = 230 
20 Cleveland to Fort Wayne . . . 175 
21 Fort Wayne to Detroit . . . . 140 
a Se ae ng a) he 2,555 


Much of the interest 
shown in the present 
reliability tour has 
been due to the 1925 
competition. The city 
of Kalamazoo, for ex- 
ample, has expended 
over $100,000 on a new 
municipal airport to ac- 
commodate the ’planes 
entered in the present 
tour, and to be pre- 
pared for the time when 
commercial aviation 
will play an important 
part in the economic 
life of Michigan. Other 
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cities on the route that 
had poor airports last 
year, and but little 
knowledge of commer- 
cial air transportation 
and ’planes, this year 
have perfect airports 
and a lively and intelli- 
gent enthusiasm regard- 
ing aviation. Chicago is 
one of these. Last year 
it had no airport except 
the Air Mail field at 
Maywood, more than 
an hour’s ride from the 
loop. This year it has a 
municipal airport on 
the southwest side of (Acme) 
the city, and is en- 
deavoring to obtairi au- 
thority and sufficient funds to build one on the lake 
front, in the heart of the city. Des Moines has a pro- 
posal before the city council to purchase a field; and 
Lincoln, Wichita, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and 
Moline have improved theirs. Cleveland already 
has its huge municipal airport, and St. Paul has 
appropriated $295,000 for a similar project along 
the banks of the Mississippi, two miles from the 
city. The “pathfinders” of the present tour and 
city officials along the route believe the visit of 
the twenty-seven ’planes in this year’s competition 
will convert those who do not at present favor 
construction of municipal airports. If the Ford 
tour accomplishes this and nothing else, it still 
can be called a huge success. 


vag Maj. R. W. Schroeder, one of the best- 
known figures in early postwar aviation, and 
now superintendent of the Ford airport and air- 
lines, other interesting pilots on the tour are Eddie 
Stinson of Detroit, who has flown more hours — 
over twelve thousand — than any other pilot. Stin- 
son, who is called the dean of aviators, also taught 
more men to fly during the war than any other man. 
Chief Bohan, a full-blooded Cherokee Indian, is ac- 
companied by his wife; and W. B. Stout, designer of 
the Ford-Stout all-metal ship, with Mrs. Stout, ac- 
companied the tour as far as St. Paul. The mother of 
another pilot is flying with her son in his machine. 
C. S. (“Casey”) Jones, widely known as a pilot, 
will carry with him this year, as a talisman, a green- 
and-white vest purloined from a waiter at the De- 
troit Athletic Club. He is taking no chances this 
year. On the 1925 tour, while landing at Omaha, his 
ship struck a motor cycle parked in the center of the 
field and nosed over. It was thought that ‘“‘Casey” 
was out of the race, but by working all night and uti- 
lizing some gas pipe, a fence post, and some hay wire, 
he repaired his machine and continued: in the race. 





Henry Ford examines one of his “‘ flivver’’ ’planes, for which he plans 
a production scale comparable with that of his automobiles 


It is almost impossible 
for the uninitiated to 
realize the amount of 
preparation necessary 
for a competition of this 
kind. First, the path- 
finding "plane must fly 
over the entire route, 
carrying officials who ap- 
point committees at each 
“control” city on the 
tour to make the neces- 
sary preparations. Each 
committee then submits 
a map of the landing 
field to the central board 
of control at Detroit, 
showing the length of 
runways, and obstruc- 
tions (trees, telegraph 
wires, high-tension wires, hangars, or other danger 
points) to be avoided by pilots. Each landing field 1s 
then marked with a white circle one hundred feet in 
diameter, with a-dot ten feet in diameter in the 
center. This dot is the finish line. Two wind cones 
are placed on opposite sides of the landing field in 
order to give pilots the direction of the wind. The 
best high-test aviation gasoline and oil are fur- 
nished free to the pilots by automobile tank trucks, 
which go from ’plane to ’plane immediately after 
they land. Mechanics are provided at each field 
to service all ’planes, and food is furnished the 
mechanics, the pilots, and their passengers. If the 
*plane remains in the city overnight, transportation 
and hotel accommodations also are supplied. There 
must be at least one checker for each ’plane, and 
various judges, referees, timers, and starters — a 
total of thirty-eight officials at each field. A score- 
board, similar to a baseball scoreboard, is set up for 
the information of the public. . 

Each city on the route donated. $1,000 to the 
general prize fund of $20,000, and each pilot paid an 
entrance fee of $100 which, however, was returned to 
him when he arrived at the Ford airport ready for 
the start. Each pilot to finish the first leg of the tour 
received $100 for personal expenses, and those who 
complete the entire circuit will be given an addi- 
tional $250. Only commercial machines were allowed 
to enter, and no pilot was allowed to take part 
who did not possess an aviator’s certificate and 
pilot’s license. 


HE tour was sanctioned by the National Aéro- 

nautic Association and sponsored by the Detroit 
Aviation Society and other Detroit organizations, 
the purpose being to stimulate the development of 
aviation, with particular emphasis on safety. When 
the public is convinced that airplanes are as safe to 
operate as automobiles, (Continued on page 252) 
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| .“T°HERE are few more fas- 

cinating studies than that of 
the ever-changing values man has 
put upon time. Franklin said that 
time is money; but also, it is life. 
The measure of time is inseparable 
from human existence. The gulf be- 
tween the countless e2ons through 
which the world has passed and 
the few centuries of our civilization 
between the threescore years and 
ten which the Bible allots to each upon earth and the 
eternity which lies beyond, is one of the inexplicables 
knowledge has failed to solve. Out of the timeless evolves 
the ever-growing consciousness of time. The sun, the 
source of seemingly inexhaustible energy, became the 
universal timekeeper for the earth. When it rose, our 
anthropoid ancestors rose also; when it set, they retired 
to their crotch in a tree. Cave men marked the passage 
of its light through the darkness of their abodes, or, dully 
aware by the lengthening shadows of a.cliff that night 
was approaching, returned to their mates and ate their 
food. Centuries later, when the astrologer-priests of 
Chaldea and Babylon held sway, time was a recognized 
entity divided and subdivided by the needs of human 
thought. 

No wonder these priests were regarded as magicians 
by men ignorant of their studies. They could foretell a 
coming eclipse. They observed that the moon went 
through her phases from full moon to full moon in 
exactly thirty days. They conceived the heavens as 
divided into twelve sectors, known as the signs of the 
zodiac, each of which was traversed by the sun in one 
“‘moonth,” or month. To 
seven great stars which 
were worshiped as gods 
they dedicated the respec- 
tive days of the week. 
The fact that the earth 
revolved about the sun in 
365 days, 5 hours, and 48 
minutes instead of in an 
even 360 did not worry 
them. They merely re- 
peated the month of Adar 
approximately every six 
years. This difficulty the 
Romans later surmounted 
by adding the five extra 
days to five different 
months. It is said that 
Augustus, wishing August 
to have as many days as 
July, or Julius Czsar’s 
month, stole a day from 
February, thus chang- 
ing the lengths of the 
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“THE BaTHos,” BY WILLIAM HoGARTH 


With his race run and his implements broken, Father Time 
at last surrenders to chaos 


following months to the end of 
the year. The populace, however, 
offered no objection. They were 
either unaware of these little 
vagaries of the calendar or fully 
accustomed to them. Fortunately, 
they had no trains to catch, no 








pressing business appointments, 
and no cooks who would leave 
when they were late for their 
meals! Far into the Christian Era 
they listened to the criers sent out by the Church to 
announce the different months, and let it go at that. 
Those who could afford it used two devices for telling 
the time of day. One was a form of sundial, an adaptation 
of the “hemicycle” invented by the Chaldean historian, 
Berosus, as far back as 250 B.c. Berosus, finding the 
shadow of a stick to be an unreliable indicator because 
the sun rose farther north in summer throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere than in winter, constructed a bowl 
resembling the vault of heaven, which not only caught a 
shadow cast into it, but by its shape appreciably counter- 
acted this natural deviation. Though the Romans made 
free use of his invention, they found it rather futile in 
cloudy weather. The “‘clepsydra (thief of water)” 
was probably preferred. Its drawbacks were that the 
orifice through which the water dropped frequently 
became clogged, that it required constant refilling, and 
that in northern regions it froze. However, it could be 
used indoors, and was fairly accurate, under proper care. 
Pompey ordered it placed in Roman law courts to time 
speeches and “prevent babblings.” Until the Fifteenth 
Century it stood in squares of medizval towns while its 
attendants cried the 
hours of night and day. 
On the same principle 
as the clepsydra was the 
hourglass, which, being 
turned by hand, could 
only measure short dura- 
tions of time. Its use was 
occasional. It served very 
nicely for limiting the 
length of sermons, or for 
boiling eggs, but as a 
timekeeper it would not 
do continuous duty. 
Lamps, candles, joss, 
and_ smoldering ropes 
were equally inadequate. 
It was not until Galileo 
rediscovered and applied 
the principle of the pen- 
dulum that timekeeping 
began to make progress. 
The first clocks were 
crude and temperamental. 
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They suffered from friction and slipped their weights; 
but when these mechanical defects were overcome, 
they soon were made to strike the hours, tell the 
months ,and seasons, and ornament the palaces 
and cathedrals of the world. Watches followed as a 
later development, arising from Peter Henlein’s 
application of the spring. The first watch which he 
made in his little shop was called, from its appearance, 
the Nuremberg egg. It ran fast when wound up 
tight, and slowed down as its spring uncoiled. During 
the Eighteenth Century watches remained luxuries, 
pretty mechanical toys. They were elaborately cased - 
and jeweled. It was considered fashionable to carry at 
least two of them for comparison and display. With 
the late ’seventies and ’eighties came their wholesale 
manufacture. It remained for America to standardize 
their parts, lower their cost by quantity production, 
and make them a universal necessity. 

What time is it? We leap from our beds and 
grapple with the demon alarm! As we enter the office 
we glance furtively at a small, circular ticking instru- 
ment to which we are securely chained. Today, as 
never before, we are conscious of the value of time. 
Watches, tower clocks, whistles, and train schedules 
all remind us of its unforgiving passage. The sundial, 
the hour glass, and the water clock have long been 
superseded by instruments whose precision bespeaks 





ewe on this page from “* Time Telling Through the Ages,” by H. C. 
rearley. Courtesy Robt. H. Ingersoll @ Bro.) fad : 


the triumph of a mechanical age; and time has AN Earty Date WITH THE WIFE 
become an all-important element in our existence. 


By marking the position of a moving shadow, the cave 
man roughly timed his engagements 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION CoMBINED HE PRINCIPLE OF THE PENDULUM 





Through the worship and study of celestial bodies, the magi- That the unequal swings of a lamp in the Tower of Pisa 

cian-priests of Mesopotamia learned the art of time-telling. were completed in equal periods of time Galileo verified 

To them we owe the general plan upon which our calendar by reference to his pulse. His discovery led to the 
has been reckoned pendulum clock 
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From “Time Telling Through the Ages,” by H. C. Brearley. Courtesy Robt. (From ‘‘ Time Telling Through the Ages,” by H. C. Brearley. Courtesy 
. Ingersoll & Bro.) Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.) 


THE Pocket SUNDIAL THE First Clocks IN AMERICA 


In “As You Like It’’ a ring with a hole in it served Touch- Eli Terry was the first American clock manufacturer. 
stone as a watch, the hole being turned toward the sun He peddled his clocks to Connecticut Yankees at $40 and up 





(Froma painting by Mary L. Macomber. Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) (Keystone) 
THE SANDS OF TIME WorRKING THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Through Victorian and Colonial times the hourglass was an This magnificent clock at Lubeck, Germany, has been doing 
object of household use. On the pulpit it limited the length of duty for centuries. It not only records the minutes and 
sermons unless the preacher turned it over hours but the tides and movements of the constellations 
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LANDMARKS OF OXFORD 


The sundial of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has long stood the test of time. It is perhaps the most famous instrument of 
its kind in the world 


3 


(Keystone) ; 


TIME FOR THE WoRLD 
Here at Greenwich, England, east and west meet at the 
famous observatory which is the regulator of the world’s 
timepieces, sending out the correct hour and minute to 
all parts of the globe 














(Keystone) 


HicH Noon at WASHINGTON 
At 11.45 this unique signal rises slowly to the top of its 
pole and drops automatically at noon. The device is 
worked by a master clock at the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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The Boy Goes Babbitt 


By Ray T. Tucker 


lisp, we had definite ideas concerning his 

education and training. It was our belief 
that during his first five years, before school and 
playmates and other external influences had 
snatched him from us, we could make his mind 
instinct with a love and appreciation of the fine and 
the beautiful, and his body a fitting container. 
Formal pedagogy might add to or modify our 
beginnings, but it could not erase their purpose, 
provided we succeeded in our aim. We recognized 
the barriers which an increasingly complex civiliza- 
tion erects between flesh and blood — and spirit — 
but it never entered our head that they could 
prove insuperable before our pupil’s birthday cake 
had boasted five tiny pink candle flames. 

We foresaw but dimly what we hoped to make of 
him. But we were not long in discovering that a 
child’s education must inevitably begin with his 
father’s mistakes, and that a first generation 
conscious of its own shortcomings will strive to 
make recompense atin the achievements of the 
second. 

Thus it became our hope to offer him to the 
world, to society, to civilization, to the ages, per- 
haps, as apologia pro vita nostra. In our imagina- 
tion there slowly grew the idea of a shadowy and 
dreamlike figure, shaped and inspired by our 
labors, which should be a composite, combining the 
best features of Ted Coy, Walter Johnson, Bobby 
Jones, William Jennings Bryan, George Bernard 
Shaw, Sinclair Lewis, John Keats, Al Smith, 
Arthur Brisbane, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Samuel Bowles. Mortals and immortals were to 
contribute to this offering on the altar of our past. 

Visualization of our ideal in this rather grotesque 
manner did not affect the central theory at all; nor 
did the desire to make amends for personal de- 
linquencies through the second generation. On the 


lap before our first-born had learned to 


contrary, they gave zest and direction to the high _ . 


emprise. 

We first set to work developing the Coy-Jones- 
Johnson complex. At two and a half he tackled as 
cleverly as a Harvard half back, pulling our knees 
into his shoulder in approved gridiron style. He 
swung his toy driver at a soft rubber ball with fury 
if not with form — but that could-come later. The 
vehemence of thirty: months and a father’s fierce 
desire seemed to inspire him. 

His spiritual and artistic education progressed 
equally well. Our idea was to people his imagination 
with literary and historical figures, to give him at 
least a bowing acquaintance with the world of 


poetry and adventure. Long before he had heard 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” his face lighted up 
over the “Iliad,” known to him as “The Tory of the 
Wooden Horse,” Davy Crockett’s death at the 
Alamo, the deeds of Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest, Daniel’s keeping warm in the fiery furnace, 
Browning’s boy hero who fell dead as he told 
Napoleon of victory, Horatius at the bridge, 
the Merrimac and Monitor duel, and the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, with that intriguing command, 
“Don’t shoot till you see the whites of their eyes!” 

It was not mere pedagogy or filling his head with 
Platonic junk. We tried to arouse in him, naturally 
and effortlessly, an appreciation of music. Our sinful 
preference might have been Irving Berlin’s mourn- 
ful mosaic, ‘“What’ll I Do?” but we felt the time 
had come to suppress those desires which had led us 
to look to our first-born for hope of regeneration. 

In his ladder-back chair, which some colonial 
Babbitt had painted a glaring red, he sat before the 
Victrola while we played the “Peer Gynt Suite,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “The Indian’s Lament,” 
“Thais,” and similar pieces. While he drank in the 
music, we told him the classic stories, with liberal 
translations, but following the legend sufficiently for 
our purpose. 

His eyes filmed over and his mouth puckered for 
Lucia and her tragic love affair, for the unrequited 
passion of the clown as voiced by Caruso, for the 
yearning of the redman driven from his hunting 
grounds, for the pangs of the monk turned sybarite. 
The mad frenzy of the thunderous passages in “‘ Peer 
Gynt” roused him; he seemed to respond to the 
emotional appeal of language and music. 


a D that was all we sought — an inner response 
like that which drove Keats to his tablets to 
create an “Ode to a Grecian Urn”’; Bryan to the 
platform to deliver the “Cross of Gold” speech; 
Sinclair Lewis to his wife’s kitchen table to grind 
out “Main Street’’; blind Homer to his minstrelsy 
and song of the Trojan downfall. 

We merely strove to build a foundation and 
sketch a background, to awaken in him an intellec- 
tual and artistic curiosity; so that some day when 
he should stumble on Homer or his free verse 
descendants, on Gibbon and Rhodes, or listen to 
symphonies and operas, in short, “‘stand on a peak 
in Darien,” they would not burst upon him as a 
foreign and new world, regions to be gained only 
by painful exploration, but as a.universe in which 
he was at, home, possessing a key to its treasure 
and its lore. 


Se ee 
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Our dramatization of the “Iliad,” that source 
book of poetry and beauty, for his child mind will 
serve to explain both purpose and method. 

“Once upon a time,” our version began, “there 
was a Greek king named Me-ne-la-us, whose 
mommie’s name was He-len. Once, while King 
Me-ne-la-us was away from home, Pa-ris, whose 
daddy was King Pri-am of Troy, came to visit 
He-len.” 

That celebrated /iaison cannot be*translated into 
terms the heart or mind of a five-year-old will 
comprehend in all its divorce-court implications, 
but the thread of the story does not suffer from 
simple relation of the fact that “Pa-ris ran away 
with He-len and took her back with him to his 


home in Troy.” 


HEN Me-ne-la-us returned and found 
He-len gone, he was angry. So he called all 
his soldiers and collected all his ships and sailed away 
far across the sea to Troy. He was going to burn 
the city, spank Pa-ris, and bring He-len home. But 
when he got to Troy, he found it had a great big 
wall around it, and the gates in the wall were 
locked. First the Greeks tried to break down the 
gates, but they were too strong. Then the Greeks 
tried to dig a tunnel under the wall, but the Tro- 
jans — they were the people who lived in the city — 
filled the tunnel with stones and dirt. Then the 
Greeks threw balls of red fire over the walls on to the 
roofs to set the houses on fire. But what do you think 
the Trojans did?” 
“What did they do, daddy?” 
Without variation comes this question in answer 
to the nightly query, which is a device to provide 


a rest period and stimulate interest. Adjectives we 


used sparingly. We left it to him to form his own 
conclusions, never applying, as Homer in his nod- 
ding was wont to do, such terms as “wicked”’ to 
Paris or “naughty” to Helen. The child was to be a 
rationalistic being, judging by the evidence. 

“Well, the Trojans got big pails of water and 
put out the fire. Then the Greeks put ladders against 
the walls and tried to climb over, but the Trojans 
threw them down. Finally, the Greeks found they 
couldn’t get in that way, so one night when they 
were sitting in their tents a wise old bird named 
Nes-tor said, ‘Let’s build a great big wooden horse, 
put a door in it, and fill it with our soldiers. Then 
put it near the gate in the wall, and when the Tro- 
Jans see it, they’ll think it’s a Christmas present 
and take the horse inside. Our soldiers will rush out, 
open the gates in the wall, and we'll all get inside.’ 
And the Trojans took the horse inside the wall, 
while the Greek soldiers inside the horse kept their 
fingers on their lips and didn’t make a sound. 

“Later the Greek soldiers in the horse opened the 
gates and the others rushed into the city, setting it 
on fire. They caught Pa-ris and He-len and spanked 


them very hard. Then the Greeks rushed up the 
stairs in the house where Pa-ris lived, to get his 
daddy, Pri-am, and spank him, too.” 

“Not Pri-am, daddy,” remonstrates our first- 
born. “He didn’t do anysing.” 

“But the Greeks thought he did. Just as the 
Greeks went up the stairs, AX-ne-as, who was 
another of Pri-am’s little boys, hopped up another 
stairway, pulled Pri-am out of bed, wrapped him in 
a nice warm blanket and teok him to a ship. Then 
/E-ne-as and Pri-am sailed away to E-gypt, where 
Queen Di-do lived. And Queen Di-do liked A‘-ne-as 
and asked him to stay with her for a long time. And 
they had lots of good times and parties, with candy 
and ice cream and warm milk and spinach — ” 

“Not spinach, daddy. That’s no good; I don’t like 
that.” 

“But they liked it. At-ne-as ate spinach every 
day, and that’s why he was such a big, brave boy, 
and so strong he could carry his daddy on his 
back.” 

The spinach is a concession to maternal demands 
that the education have some practical value. It 
goes down hard, but Homer is eventually forced to 
accept the gastronomic amendment. 

“Finally, Queen Di-do asked At-ne-as to stay 
with her always and be her daddy. And what do you 
think he said to her?” 

He pretends to consider the queen’s illicit sugges- 
tion. We suspect the réle of A-ne-as at this particu- 
lar moment intrigues him. (Always, in our reading of 
Homer, we envied A‘neas and wondered at his self- 
restraint.) Virtue triumphs, however, in the reply, 
“No, queen, couldn’t. ¥ 

“Yes, siree.” This in our most righteous and 
severe manner, as if the answer could never have 
been in doubt. “And then Queen Di-do cried 
as if her heart would break. But At-ne-as never 
looked back; he called his men together and sailed 
across western seas to—” 

“Found the eternal city named Rome,” 
in, determined to close the chapter. 


he puts 


ARIS and Aneas became as real to him as his 

playmates; with his wooden. blocks he repro- 
duced the walls of Troy and raised a towering horse 
alongside to confound the wooden inhabitants of 
the city. His other stories, based on literature or 
history, made as vivid an impression. In summer’s 
purple twilight or in wintry afterglow we have 
watched the holy grail sliding down a moonwashed 
sky; we have reached out our arms to grasp it and 
deposit it gently in his toy box, with his soldiers, his 
railroad trains, and Teddy bear. | 

Then came the evil day when he became ac- 
quainted with those damned comics; it was at a 
neighbor’s house one rainy afternoon. His mind 
receptive for pictures through our teaching, he 
snatched at them. It was (Continued on page 252) 
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Périgueux 
By Hilaire Belloc 


Through some strange quirk of chance a bit of 


though in ruin; one or 


ERIGUEUX is a 

town the quality of Oriental pigment found its way to the brilliant canvas of two ar ches stand, and the 

which lies in its medizval Gallic architecture. In a leisurely analytical foundations of its ellipse 
possession of two kinds of | mood, Mr. Belloc has marveled at the incongruities of | are completely marked 


monuments: one of a sort 
which you may find scat- 
tered up and down 


the cathedral at Périgueux and at the same time waxed out. The trace of the 
enthusiastic over the heavy grandeur of it which Edmond Roman city is still every- 
Warre has well caught in his sketchbook 


where apparent, and one 
may say, I think, that 





throughout western Eu- 
rope, and particularly 
throughout France; the other unique, peculiar to the 
place itself, and in that same degree astonishing. 

What Périgueux has in common with so many 
other towns is a Roman foundation, or nucleus, and 
a considerable body of medieval remains to which 
one must add one or two very fine bits of the 
Renaissance. What it has quite peculiar to itself and 
unlike any other monument I know in the West, is 
the Church of St. Front, which one does not know 
whether to call an invasion of the Orient into the 
heart of France, with no forerunners and no trace of 
the way by which it came, or a characteristic crea- 
tion of the Western mind inspired by some vague 
memory or some fleeting suggestion of which that 
mind had recorded from the architecture of the East. 

Périgueux was Vesunna, the capital of a country- 
side in the hills standing 
isolated on the bend of a 
river in the middle of 
fruitful but wooded 
country —the great 
roads pass to the east or 
to the west of this cen- 
tral tumbled land and 
not through it. Why it 
should have been so 


first, probably, in inde- 
pendent Gaul, later, cer- 
tainly, in Roman Gaul, 
we cannot tell. But the 
town still bears all the 
marks of its Roman 
foundation. It is a true 
Roman provincial capi- 
tal, and has rightly given 
its name to the whole 
district of the Périgord. 
The Roman amphi- 
theatre, used as a quarry 
for so many generations, 
has still some of the 
lower courses of its enor- 
mous wall remaining, 





only one element of such 
origin is lacking; one cannot clearly mark what it 
was that made the citadel; there is no defined strong- 
hold site in the whole place. But the Roman air and 
the Roman tradition remain. 

Of the Middle Ages you find examples at every 
turn, unexpected and striking enough. The late 
medieval corner tower of the outer wall stands 
intact; the houses, which still bear their pointed 
turrets here and there, the names of the narrower 
streets, with ogives of the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth centuries, built into the mass of many older 
buildings; while the Renaissance has one particu- 
larly fine example: some wealthy burgher’s house 
standing upon the riverside by the end of the chief 
bridge — as perfect in its miniature way as the 
things of the Loire. For Périgueux was that which 
the Revolution has 
everywhere marred and 
crippled, a vivid center 
of local life; nor would 
any social reform be of 
greater advantage to the 
French today than the 
reorganization of local 
freedoms which should 
give to these provincial 
capitals a new and vig- 
orous life such as they 
possessed for countless 
centuries until the vast 
change of a hundred 
and thirty years ago, 
clinched as it was by the 
mathematical genius 
of Napoleon, centralized 
and newly ordered all 
things. 

You will find in Péri- 
gueux a statue erected 
to the memory of 
Montaigne, upon the 
pedestal of which is a 
citation from his pen, 
which citation exactly 
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expresses the pride of the old provincial capitals 
in their local life: 

I would rather be the first man in Périgueux than 

the second or the third in Paris. 

There is none who feels that today! 

I have said that the peculiar and unique 
thing about Périgueux was the Church of St. 
Front; and to discover how isolated a case it is, 
how much a thing of its own kind, not to be 
paralleled anywhere else in the West, consider this: 
that wherever else you go throughout Gaul, you find 
the regular plan of the old Roman Church changing 
with the early Middle Ages into the. pointed 
Gothic and later into the revolu- 
tionary type of the Renaissance. 
But here the domes are not of 
Gaul at all, but of the Orient; the 
domes and the campanile are 
such as you might never find 
farther west than Padua or Ven- 
ice. You say as you first see them 
that they came thither from the 
eastern Mediterranean, and that 
Byzantium was their origin; and 
you are right. But in the great 
Church of St. Front you have 
this second consideration, that 
the character of the Orient has 
disappeared. In detail, in spirit, 
even in main effect, it is not at 
all from beyond the Adriatics it is 
rather as though someone had 
seen the things of the eastern 
Mediterranean once vividly in 
youth, had come back with a mere 
memory of them in his mind, and 
setting out under that influence 
to build, had built that which he 
could not help making a Western 
thing. Nowhere is there the least 
trace of a reéntrant curve; nowhere is there that 
characteristic of all things Oriental, an attempt at 
lightness. The huge church, in its modern restoration 
as much as in its original decayed stones, has about 
it the characteristics of our Western race and culture 
— strength, density, and the ponderous stuff which 
is determined upon eternity. It does not lift, it 
imposes. The five great domes are of massive 
stones. The high, square bell tower dominating them 
is of huge square blocks. The ornamentation is insig- 
nificant and conventional. The keynote everywhere 
is the round arch and nothing but the round arch, 
from which endless combinations are formed merely 
by imposing variations upon this seemingly monot- 
onous and essentially austere theme. 

There is within the church in modern mosaic, not 
very distinguishable, in front of one of the altars, 
the picture of an elephant, and under the mosaic 
in stone letters, “‘ Fortitudo.”’ That is St. Front, a 





Above the ‘aioe rr the walls of St. 
Front protrude such curiously shaped tur- 
rets as this, which has no Gallic precedent 


magnificent animal of great purpose, planted forever 
upon this slope above the river. As you look up to it 
from the waterside, it gives something of the effect of 
a cluster of rocks in its immensity and strength; and, 
at any rate, there is nothing of its kind elsewhere. 
It stirs me strangely to sit in that nave and consider 
the weight that here reposes upon the rock. Here is 
no facing of marble upon brick, no encrustation, no 
filling in of parallel walls with ‘rubble, no thin cur- 
tain, no drawn-out pilasters. Here is one simple pile 
of titanic masonry, square shafts yards thick, plain 
semicircular ridges, the width of a palace vault 
across. All the large semicircular sections are of 
thick stone, and all the mighty 
domes as well. Everywhere one 
scheme of line, the perpendic- 
ular, the horizontal, and the 
semicircular, worked into impos- 
ingly symmetrical designs, and 
everywhere one material and 
one only. 

There has been plenty of 
blame offered to those who thus 
decided to renew the old church 
and to make it weatherproof 
again after its hundreds of years, 
—so that now you can hardly 
tell where an old stone is to be 
found, at any rate, in its outer 
structure, — but, for my part, | 
am glad that they have acted so. 
Give it another thousand years, 
and St. Front will be a witness to 
a thousand years ago, for it was 
built before the Crusades. Give 
it another thousand years after 
this modern restoration — per- 
haps our civilization will not be 
capable of much more work upon 
this scale, for it is already in peril 
of decline — give it another thousand years, and 
men, forgetting that it was ever restored, will say to 
themselves, “Here is a thing of twenty centuries, 
stark with the spirit of the Dark Ages, unornamented, 
enormous, proclaiming certitude, and therefore a 
just emblem of the spirits which designed it.” 


SAY men will speak thus. But I am not so 

sure that all these generations hence there will be 
enough left of our culture to allow them to use any 
such language. There is so much of medieval lore 
and culture of which we of today have been able to 
understand but a little, that it is only reasonable 
to expect the next thousand years to obscure the 
vistas of the past as callously as have the ten 
centuries that have just ended. It is more likely 
that those men of the future will speak of such 
things as “the work of the ancients” and will wor- 
ship them without any recollections of their origins. 
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The Shadow Stage 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, of 

W Emporia, Kansas, not to speak 
of the rest of the United States, 

recently took his eye from American 
politics and American cooking long 
enough to have a fling at the trial and 
error system as applied to attendance on 
the motion picture. This is a game at 
which Mr. White was evidently a novice 
and he was appalled at the odds against 
the player. In the argot of the carnival, 
he found it gimmicked, as gimmicked as 
the pitch-ring booth of a traveling circus. 
His solicitude for the general public was 
stirred, and he made a proposal: Why 
should not all. pictures have a sort of 
Bradstreet’s or milk-vendor’s rating — 
Grades A, B, and C —not so much to 
indicate the artistic worth of the pictures 


as the public taste into which they might. 


fit most neatly? That is, the C pictures 
might include such features as gun-toting, 
dust-biting, and dam-breaking for C 
men, women, and children. The B’s would 
be dedicated to the boudoirs and bad gals 
which, for the sake of argument, the B’s 
prefer. And so on. 

Such labeling would doubtless be of 
assistance to many who, like Mr. White, 
know what they like but can’t find it. 
In the lottery of picture-going, their 
ticket so seldom turns up as not only to 
make it distressingly unprofitable but to 
spoil the sport. Besides these, there is a 
larger group of the discriminating and the 
discouraged whose members have taken 
more punishment than the novices. 
They have passed the point where they 
get up and make aggravated exits with 
a great noise. They are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to know that no picture, however 
good, leaves the studio without some dis- 
figuring marks of bad taste or falsifica- 
tion of life, and they have learned that 
forbearance is part of the price of ad- 
mission. Still, without the aid of some 
faithful guide such as that proposed by 
Mr. White, experimenting proves too 
great an outlay in time and temper. 


IKE the amateur speculators who 
.play the stock market and get their 
fingers burned, these people do not study 
the film dope sheets, those highly colored 
periodicals that are crowding the old 
standbys from the news stands. True, 
it would require almost unlimited leisure 
to keep up with the procession; and like- 
wise true, one should be burning with 
interest in Nita Naldi’s starvation diet 
or in the comparative chic of Virginia 
Valli’s bob as against Leatrice Joy’s in 


Gamblers and Tipsters 


By Perceval Reniers 


order to derive the maximum of satis- 
faction from the business. However, 
let us suppose that only the best of these 
specialty magazines, Mr. James R. 
Quirk’s Photoplay, were placed in the 
hands of Mr. White and that he had the 
strength of mind to pass over the lovely 





(Keystone) 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Who knows what he likes but cannot find it 


ladies and the piece on immorality in the 
movies (illustrated) and turn directly 
to the reviews. 

Choosing at random in a late number 
of Photoplay, he might discover that 
Richard Barthelmess’ latest, “ Ranson’s 
Folly,” is ‘“‘just another movie, that’s 
all”; that “Don’t take the children” 
applies to “The Flame of the Yukon”; 
that, anent “A Trip to Chinatown,” 
it is “another of those hypochondriac 
affairs and if you can get a laugh out of 
them you’re the canary’s eyebrows”; 
that “Glenister of the Mounted” is 
“just for children”; that in “Chasing 


' Trouble,” “he loved the gal and wanted 


to make her happy and if you can stand 
this hokum you must be ditto” (sic); 
that “The Devil Horse,” showing Rex, 
the King of Horses, is “a perfect family 
film”; and that “Silence” “is the finest 
melodrama that the screen has shown for 
years.” 

This is straight talk, designed for the 
movie fan, but I daresay outsiders can 
understand it. It comes as near the ribbon 
system of the horse show as anything I 
know. It may not ticket the pictures 
according to Mr. White’s standards, but 
if Mr. White consulted it as faithfully 


as Mr. Brown it would doubtless adapt 
itself. It is trimmed to the tastes of its 
patrons, and of one thing they may al- 
ways be certain: they are either to “take 
the kids” or they aren’t. 

The ticketing of the film magazines — 
when it is honest — has its value. Mr. 
Quirk’s campaign against mush and 
slush and balderdash has been pursued 
with vigor for a comparatively long time. 
He brands the bad and marks “family 
entrance” over the good, seeking to 
encourage the latter by starving out the 
former. 

And yet . . . it seems there are just 
as many horrible heads to whack as 
formerly. Perhaps, if a count were taken, 
“cuckoo” and “hokum” and “drip” 


’ would be found to fly even more furiously 


from the typewriters of the scribes than 
was the case five years ago. Undismayed, 
the producers of the terrible rise again. 
As to the oft-repeated “Don’t take the 
children,” it is a safe assumption that for 
every youngster that is thus kept away 
from a sex play, a dozen of his elders 
are sent by the advertisement. And if we 
are to come right down to the children 
. . . L once attended a matinée perform- 
ance of “Her Sister From Paris.” The 
house was unmistakably adolescent. It 
was a matter of astonishment to me then 
and is now a matter of marked memory 
that the audience, to a child, rose to the 
most suggestive passages with a gusto 
that would have delighted Boccaccio. 
I doubt if these children had got so 
thorough an education on the outside 
looking in. 


N truth, such of the movie’s audience 
as follows the scribes is a negligible 
minority. The great film public is un- 
disciplined, keenly personal in its tastes, 
highly resistant to what is supposed to 
be the power of the printed word. If thie 
film is a sprawling, unaccountable phenom- 
enon, its audience is no less so. For one 
who would pay the least attention to the 
most ideal grading into A’s, B’s, and C’s, 
there are thousands who gravitate like 
homing birds to “Eve’s Leaves.” While 
the Mr. Whites con the best reports on 
“The Son of the Sheik,” the box office 
line spills over the sidewalk on Broad- 
way. It has not even scanned the dope 
sheets. It only feels some inner compul- 
sion driving it to see Mr. Rodolph Val- 
entino in his latest picture, which it 
hopes will be as nearly identical to his 
last as possible. And, unlike Mr. White, 
it gambles with astounding success. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 
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EOPLE who really know France 

and like it, and people who think 

they do, will be equally pleased by 
Ford Maddox Ford’s “A Mirror to France” 
(Boni). The former, because they will 
find, in his account of the people and the 
country, affectionate appreciation based 
upon real and prolonged experience of 
French manners and customs; the latter, 
because Mr. Ford can be as blindly and 
romantically sentimental as any holiday 
tourist whose impressions are based upon 
sightseeing and Paris night life. He knows 
France too well to be unaware of its 
defects as well as its virtues. What he 
praises is praiseworthy and authentic, 
and his book, as a whole, does convey a 
true impression of the country in various 
aspects. But when he comes to something 
that is obviously a nuisance and an ab- 
surdity, he passes it off with a joke, 
which is no consolation to those who 
have suffered from the conditions he 
describes. 

Obviously, if one likes a foreign coun- 
try, it must be chiefly because its good 
qualities are more satisfactory than its 
drawbacks are irritating. Most people 
find in France innumerable compensa- 
tions for the penalties one must pay for 
living in a country where intelligent ad- 
ministration is almost unknown, where 
money and business are viewed from the 
standpoint of small peasants, and where 
complete surrender to national standards 
is exacted by a race thoroughly conscious 
of French values, but childishly ignorant 
of all others. The provincialism of France 
is more formidable than that of other 
countries precisely because it is organized 
and intelligent. In America or England a 
cultivated person would be ashamed to 
display the insularity of which any well- 
educated Frenchman is capable. French 
culture is self-centered and _self-com- 
placent, with the result that, while it is 
true that the average person, within 
strictly national limits, is better educated 
than the corresponding type elsewhere, 
the civilized minority is not. 


ORD quotes instances of incompe- 

tence and finds them amusing. But he 
will admit, I suppose, that if one happens 
to like an efficient postal service, sani- 
tation, and freedom from bureaucracy 
and red tape, one is entitled to prefer to 
France countries where these things are 
taken as a matter of course. An innkeeper 
who quotes Racine and is proud to have 
served Anatole France is doubtless charm- 
ing when compared with his British 
colleague who reads only the sporting 
news. But, in the last analysis, an inn 





where there is a good basin with hot 
and cold water and clean towels is more 
appropriate to the requirements of a 
traveler who wants to wash and brush 
up before eating. It may be picturesque 
to bargain for fifteen minutes over two 
cents, but fixed prices and reliable mer- 
chandise are even more consoling to 
certain minds. 

After all, one does not go out to buy a 
loaf in order to discover the shopkeeper’s 
views on Dadaism, nor does one post 
letters in order to find out the postman’s 
peculiar problems. There is a time and a 
place for everything, and a little more 
efficiency that is, after all, honest, in- 
telligent service for which one is being 
paid will make life easier in the long run 
than any amount of unexpected refine- 
ment or romantic. neglect of duty. If I 
have been bicycling all day long and 
arrive at the end of my day’s exercise, no 
amount of gastronomical subtlety in the 
choice of a sauce and the date of a vintage 
will make me feel happy if I have to 
wash in a basin the size of a finger bowl 
and dry my hands on a towel the size of 
a postage stamp. If I am living and work- 
ing in Paris, my daily routine is not 
lightened by inefficient public services of 
all kinds. The French weakness for state 
interference and control is noted by Mr. 
Ford, but it simply amuses him. In 
Germany, where at least the system did 
make for efficiency, the same thing has 
been regarded as a crime by foreigners. 

This is exactly the point which gives a 
peculiar interest to most books about 
France by foreigners and to the impres- 
sions of most travelers. If resistance to 
modern progress in material things is 
such a virtue, why is it that France is so 
frequently romanticised at the expense 
of even more backward and _ insular 
countries? If a high infant mortality, lack 
of sanitation, administrative incompe- 
tence, and picturesque humanity are 
delightful, then surely Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal might be mentioned in the same 
breath with France. Why do people 


regard as special virtues of the French, 
traits common to all communities where 
modern industrialism has not made much 
headway? French servants are not the 
only servants who act more like human 
beings than domestic automatons. France 
is not the only country where peasants 
are frugal, and where bargaining is pre- 
ferred to fixed prices. The Danes, for 
example, are as economic and as hard- 
working as the French, but their qualities 
have not been heralded by foreigners. 
For my own part, whenever I am asked, 
or whenever I ask myself, what country 
I prefer of many that I have lived and 
worked in, I always find it impossible to 
answer definitely. If one lives in London, 
there are certain things upon which one 
can count as being better than in any 
other country, and there are things so 
intolerable that, very frequently, one is 
driven out by them. The casual holiday 
maker passes from one place to another 
and receives certain impressions, most of 
them having little relation to the normal 
life of the people around him. It is neces- 
sary to live in a country, as Mr. Ford has 
lived in France, to work there, and, above 
all, to enter into the life of that country 
before coming to conclusions as to its 
merits or demerits. Mr. Ford likes France, 
and his reasons are all excellent, but they 
are no indication that the French are 
better people with whom to live than the 
Americans or the Germans, the English 
or the Danes. They are simply people 
whose habits happen to suit Mr. Ford. 


HEN I hear of the activities of my 
American and English friends who 
are living in France, what chiefly strikes 
me is the care they take to avoid contact 
with French people other than those 
catering to their needs. They may go to 


‘the theatre, but otherwise, from one end 


of the year to the other, they mix almost 
exclusively with English-speaking people. 
The writers establish no connections with 
their French contemporaries, and ac- 
quire no insight into literary society in 
France. They may admire the servant 
— whom they never fail to call the 
bonne! — and once in a while exchange a 
little conversation in a café with a French- 
man, preferably one who knows English. 
But actually of France and the French 
people they know and see less than 
can be learned from a book like “A 
Mirror to France.” Yet, for the most part, 
these expatriates “adore” France. Mr. 
Ford can never be too sentimental for 
them. But what they really mean is that 
they like to use France as a background 
for the enjoyment of their own society. 
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Black Laughter and Tears 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN 
NEGRO. By Newbell Niles Puckett, 
Pb.D. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press. $5.00. 

NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS. By 
Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Fobn- 
son. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


of “folk background studies,” of 

which “The Negro and His Songs” 
was the first volume to appear. No dreary 
anthropological term, however, ade- 
quately describes books of such vivid in- 
terest, of such warmth of color, books 
especially of so much genuine good humor. 
Naturally, the “Folk Beliefs of the South- 
ern Negro” is more consistently anthro- 
pological in form than the other volume, 
but with all his accumulation of “2400 
previously unpublished beliefs” the au- 
thor has found time to interject a deal 
of quiet, illuminating comment and to 
puncture a number of full-blown com- 
placencies. He says in his preface: 


Tere two books belong to a series 


My peep behind the curtain has destroyed 
for me the fable that the Southern white 
man thoroughly understands the negro. 
. » . In a general sort of way the South- 
erner does understand the Negro, but this 
understanding is limited almost completely 
to the practical affairs of life, and consists 
chiefly in knowing how to make the Negro 
work. Regarding the feelings, emotions, 
and the spiritual life of the Negro, the 
average white man knows little. Should 
some weird archaic Negro doctrine be 
brought to his attention, he almost in- 
variably considers it a relic of African 
heathenism, though in four cases out of 
five it is a European dogma from which 
only centuries of patient education could 
wean even his own ancestors. 


Almost all the elements of Negro life 
have been Europeanized, but traces of his 
African origin still linger in the Negro’s 
folk lore and superstition. To find these 
traces, before they are utterly lost, has 
been the patient labor of Professor Puck- 
ett, a work carried a long way toward 
success, as this volume bears witness. 


[’; is particularly interesting to note 
how often a strange superstition which 
the northern layman or southern planter 
alike would father on remote West African 
witch doctors, may be traced directly 
back to Somersetshire or the Rhineland. 
Threads of African thought weave up 
occasionally through the pattern of low- 
grade European culture which the Negro 
has adapted to suit his own nature and 
habits. But at no time, in discussing these 


A Review by H. J. M. 


beliefs, is the author melodramatic or 
sensational. Even in describing Voodoo 
exercises and orgies, he sticks calmly to 
well authenticated facts which are con- 
siderably less lurid than the travelers’ 
tales dealing with such episodes in Haiti, 
Cuba, or even Louisiana. Altogether, 
Professor Puckett has done his work with 
discretion, thoroughness, and distinction. 

“Negro Workaday Songs”’ is, however, 
a far more appealing book to the average 
citizen. Disregarding for the most part the 
Negro “‘spirituals,” the authors, in this 
instance, have collected the songs which 
the Negro sings when he is working, or 
going through the motions of working. 
And there, perhaps, the true musical soul 
of the Negro finds its best and truest 
expression. Vivid reality and truth mark 
many of these simple songs— truth not of 
word, but of mood — of feeling. They are 


‘natural as few songs are natural, springing 


directly from the temperament and cir- 
cumstances of the singer. Here we see the 
hot cotton fields, the long-eared, dusty 
mules, the cabin or shack, the mean, 
elemental, happy living; or the chain- 
gang working on the roads, pick and 
shovel, pick and shovel; when you ask 
the Capt’n what the time he get so mad 
he throw the watch away; or the railroad 
gang on “construction” work, singing: 
This ol’ hammer, hammer 
Mus’ be loaded; 
This ol’ hammer, hammer 
Mus’ be loaded; 
Do bear down. 
Bitin’ Spider, where did 
You leave trottin’ Sallie? 
Bitin’ spider, where did 
You leave trottin’ Sallie? 
In Birmingham, O Lawd 
In Birmingham. 
or 
Boodhoun’ from Macon right on my 
track, 
Right on my track, right on my track. 
Bloodhoun’ from Macon right on my 
track, 
Wonder who gonna stan’ my bon’? 


Then there are songs of the Bad Men, 
songs of jail and crime, songs — inter- 
minable songs of Negro love, and, of 
course, examples from the amazing field 
of the Blues. Largely conventionalized 
now — but of infinite variety — these 
Blues have come back to Negroes in every 
rank of life—through the phonograph 
and through singers of their own race. 
Thus, even the most ignorant field-hand 
expresses his lonesomeness, his self-pity, 
his misfortunes in love, his bad luck in 
life with borrowings from a dozen plain- 
tive Blues, interlarded with some original 


variations of his own. A line from an old 
Negro song, such as: “I laid in jail back to 
the wall,” will be borrowed by some com- 
poser of Memphis or Harlem, woven into 
a song, called, perhaps, “ Back-to-the-Wall 
Blues,” will be published, reproduced on 
phonograph records, and so will find its 
way back in conventional form to its 
originators, there to be again de-conven- 
tionalized by the rough and ready com- 
posers of the construction camps. 

The authors’ analyses of old and new 
Blues and their comments on the Blues 
industry are especially valuable. They 
treat the Blues of disappointed love and 
the lonesome Blues separately. Who could 
resist the plaintive, childish appeal of 
the following lines? 


Sometimes I hangs my head and cries 
I’m po’ little o’phan chile in de worl’ 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve had 

_ Tm rollin’ through an unfriendly worl’ 


Both men and women mourn the un- 
happy complications of love. Few lyrics 
speak more directly and poignantly the 
elemental jealousy of one woman for 
another than the following: 


Dat sly gal, 

Oh, dat sly, ’ceitful, lyin’ gal, 

She leads dat long tearful prayer 
Wid her head propped on my chair. 
She stole my man away 

Yes, Lawd, she stole my man away. 


ERHAPS the most original contri- 
bution is the Odyssey of “Left Wing 
Gordon,” a “travelin’ man,” a_ born 
vagabond, whose epic covers any number 
of States, who recites his experiences both 
amatory and economic in prose and verse 
of his own composition, with, of course, 
conventional borrowings to suit his 
individual pattern. There must be other 
characters and other sagas comparable to 
those of Left Wing Gordon. One hopes 
that another volume will give the fruits of 
their research. 

No subject is more interesting or more 
vivid than the study of these millions of 
aliens in our midst — entirely different 
from us in heredity, yet sharing fragments 
and shards of-our heredity — utterly dif- 
ferent from us in environment and experi- 
ence, yet born under the same sun and 
brought up, at least in theory, under the 
same institutions. What manner of folk 
are they, behind their conventional dis- 
guises, behind those “defense mechanisms” 
they have built up for their protection? 
You will learn more from these two 
volumes of the true inwardness of the 
Negro soul than from all the novels and 
plays produced in this or any other season. 
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theology; makes no effort to harmonize the new 
faith with the old beliefs; contains chapters on 
Humanizing Religion, the Church, Ethics, 
Mysticism, Democracy, etc. Price $1.00 


Experience and Nature 


By JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University 
— Edition. 


“It is quite impossible in a short review ade- 
quately to discuss chapters as profound and 
searching as these. One can only recommend 
to those who are interested in philosophy a 
volume which will need no recommendation to 
those acquainted with Professor ay * ‘8 work.” 
— The Independent. Price $3.00 


Pluralist Philosophies of 
England and America 
By J. WAHL. 


“Professor Wahl may be congratulated on his 
mastery of one of the most , epwoment, issues in 
Philosophy, and on the skill with which he 
supplements previous discussions of pluralism 
with suggestive and original views o! 

— Boston Evening Transcript. Price $3 00 


Nature and Human Nature 


Essays Metaphysical 

and Historical 

By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER. 
University of Nebraska. 


“Well considered and_ beautifully written 
thoughts.” ew York Tribune. 

**The author shows that he is a consummate 
dialectician and an adept at the exposition and 
criticism of special theories." — Springfield 
Repablicen. Price .00 


Substance and Function 
By ERNST CASSIRER. 


Authorized pe am by W. Curtis Swabey and 

Marie Collins Swabe 

“One of the profoundest books on the relativity 

of knowledge in its bearing on mathematical and 

physical speculation.’"* — Boston Tronscritt.. 95 
Price 
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Ricans ~~ remaaal AMES BLISS, University 
tC, 


“The ceil purpose of this series is the diffu- 
sion of mathematics and formal thought as 
contributing to exact knowledge and clear 
thinking, not only for mathematicians, but 
also for other scientists and the public at large. 
We heartily recommend th 1e k, either as a 
text or for private reading."” — Science. 

Price $2.00 


Functions of a Complex 
Variable 


By DAVID RAYMOND CURTISS, North- 
western University. 


Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
Price $2.00 
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New Books tn Brief Review 


Nigger Heaven. By Carl Van Vechten. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE subject matter of this book — 

a slice of modern negro life in New 
York City—is intriguing, especially 
when presented by a competent white 
author. Most of the stories and novels 
dealing with that scene are written by 
young negro “intellectuals” who mix 
race propaganda with a raw, bootleg 
culture and a strong dash of self- 
consciousness. With so vivid a subject 
— which he seems to know adequately — 
it is surprising that as able a performer 
as Mr. Van Vechten contrives to write 
such a dull book. Whole chapters are at 
the level of the usual negro novel de- 
signed to prove that cultivated negroes 
talk French and understand the scores of 
opera. The genre pictures are brutally. 
done, but more convincing. The passion- 
ate interlude is cheap French romance, 
colored light brown. Mr. Van Vechten 
has taken this job and himself seriously. 
As his fictional function seems to lie in 
the lighter and more satirical attitudes, 
the net result in this instance is distinctly 
disappointing. 


*e eK * i 


Banzai. By John Paris. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. $2.00. 


ESS sensational and more real than 
Mr. Paris’ other novels of Japan 
and miscegenation and sins of the flesh, 
this story of a Japanese vagabond in 
England reads like a genuine document. 
Ono, the chief actor, is an appealing 
rogue with a disarming Oriental cynicism 
and an eye constantly but not always 
successfully fixed on the main chance. 
In the story of his life one learns more 
about- actual conditions in modern Japan 
than from the reading of any number 
of travelers’ tales. 


** *k * * 


The Incredulity of Father Brown. By 
G. K. Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 


N this volume, Mr. Chesterton has 

followed the familiar formula of his 
two preceding “Father Brown” books, 
“The Innocence of Father Brown,” 
and “The Wisdom of Father Brown.” 
The little parish priest sees through 
mysteries which baffle the most elaborate 
detective because his priestly ears have 
heard the confessions and his eyes have 
seen the naked souls of sinning men and 
women. Of course a priest should know 
more of human villainy and hope more 
of God’s mercy than other men; and at 





times Father Brown is not only brilliant 
in his hard common sense, but is also 
convincing. As a rule, however, the 
stories are more ingenious than real, and 
the author drives too gladly into the 
tempting waves of fine writing and lush, 
journalistic effects. 


**e eK * 


Seventy Years a Showman. By “Lord” 
George Sanger. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


N old-time English showman tells his 
experiences with men and things. 
Few more intriguing books have ap- 
peared during this particular set of dog 
days. These reminiscences were originally 
published some fifteen years ago and are 
long out of print. This new edition will 
present and preserve an immensely inter- 
esting narrative of trouping and vaga- 
bondia in the last century. 


**e kK & 


They Knew the Washingtons. Translated 
by the Princess Radziwill. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00. 


f pm purport to be the letters of a 
Monsieur de Maussion —a French 
gentleman and a volunteer in the service 
of the American Revolutionary Army — 
and his wife to members of his family in 
France. They have spirit and contain 
many pointed observations on the man- 
ners and customs of Eighteenth Century 
America. One suspects that they may 
have been doctored a little in the editing 
to give them an appearance of historical 
importance. 


* * Kk *K * 


East of Mansion House. By Thomas 
Burke. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00. 


ESCRIBED as “Stories after the 

manner of ‘Limehouse Nights,’” 
these stories seem to be almost too much 
after the “Limehouse Nights” manner. 
Mr. Burke’s first great success has 
tempted publishers to tempt him to 
repeat it and repeat it again. He is in 
danger of becoming the official singer of 
danger, cruelty, and love among the 
yellow-whites of London slums, of crystal- 
lizing into a Joseph Jefferson reénacting 
his famous réle hundreds — if not thou- 
sands — of times. He has not improved 
on “Limehouse Nights.” The poetry of 
his style is a little forced, the love a little 
shoddy, the cruelty more sadistic than 
before. For all that, he is a man of real 
parts and one who can write circles 
around many (Continued opp. page 252) 
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What the World Is Doing 


“"TN my opinion, we will have a pas- 
senger, freight, and mail service on 
the transcontinental route in six 

months,” said HErBertT Hoover, Secre- 

tary of Commerce, to newspaper corre- 
. spondents at Paul Smiths, 
aa New York, one day last 
week. Mr. Hoover had just 

emerged from a conference with President 

Coo.ipcE at the latter’s summer camp, 

during which he had sketched out, and re- 

ceived the President’s approval of, the De- 
partment’s plans for the immediate future 
of commercial aviation. In Mr. Hoover’s 
belief, three years’ time will see the 
United States offering the most complete 
air service in the world, with the first of 
the routes which will operate along lines 
now followed by the air mail put into 
service within the next six months. For 
the present, two routes are contemplated, 
the Transcontinental Airway from New 

York to the Pacific Coast by way of 

Cleveland, Chicago, Iowa City, Des 

Moines, North Platte, Cheyenne, and 

Salt Lake City to Los Angeles and San 

Francisco; and the Southwestern Airway 

which will operate from Chicago to Dal- 

las, Texas, taking in Moline, St. Joseph, 

Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 

Tulsa, and Fort Worth along the way. 

Other routes are to follow, notably two 

coastal lines, running along the Atlantic 

and Pacific coasts respectively, connecting 


(Acme) 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


Boston, New York and intermediate 
points with Florida, and Los Angeles with 
Portland, Oregon. 

All of this new activity arises from the 
authority given the Government under 
the new air law which brings commercial 
aviation under the jurisdiction of the De- 

Poe partment of Commerce. But 
Goan the lines to be put into op- 
eration will not be adminis- 

tered by the Government, nor will they 
be given subsidies to protect them against 
possible loss, as has been the case in 
Europe. Private companies will undertake 
the work of transporting freight and 


- passengers, and, according to Secretary 


Hoover, several organizations are ready 
to sign contracts. The Government’s 
part in the development of commercial 
aviation will come largely in providing 
landing and lighting facilities, in charting 
the routes, and in general following a 
course similar to that laid out in the early 
days of the country along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts as an aid to shipping. Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE intends to appoint two 
committees to work with the Department 
of Commerce in formulating the rules un- 
der which pilots shall be licensed, and a 
strict examination of such licenses is ex- 
pected to go far toward making the air a 
safe route by which to travel. Wittiam P. 
MacCracken, the newly appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce in charge 





WHERE CHURCH AND STATE CLASH 


The great central plaza of Mexico City, bounded on three sides by the cathedral, the city hall, 
and the national palace, has been the scene of demonstrations in the war between Church and 


Government officials 








(Keystone) 


“We LEaD IN AVIATION”’ 


Col. Paul Henderson, general manager of 
the National Air Transport Company, 
announces that a survey conducted by 
Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce 
shows the United States to be the world’s 
undisputed leader in aviation 


of aviation, is working during Secretary 
Hoover’s absence from Washington to 
hasten the completion of increased facili- 


ties for landing and lighting along the . 


routes so that nothing may retard their 
formal completion. It is contemplated that 
as soon as possible private companies will 
take over the contracts for carrying mail 
on all of the air lines, doing this work in 
conjunction with the present freight and 
passenger business. 

Col. Paut HEenpERson, general man- 
ager of the National Air Transport Com- 
pany, and vice president and governor of 
the Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce, 

adds another optimistic 

Ahead of note to the commercial 

the World see ‘ ; 

aviation situation by mak- 

*ing public the results of a recent survey 
conducted by his organization. The con- 
clusions drawn from the study are that 
the United States already leads the world 
in aviation. During the past year, the 
survey shows, 5,500,000 miles were flown 
and more than 200,000 passengers trans- 
ported, while more than 112 tons of ex- 
press were carried by the 290 commercial 

. operators who reported to the Chamber. 

At Westbury, Long Island, the works of 
the Sikorsky Manufacturing Company 
are the scene of unusual interest these 
days, for there the finishing touches are 
being put upon the big ’plane in which 
Capt. René Foncx, French army ace, 
together with two American companions, 
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(Acme) 


RENE FoNcK 


The daring French ace who will attempt 
a nonstop flight from Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, to Paris next month 


hopes to make a nonstop flight to Paris 
some time next month. Earlier plans had 
scheduled the flight for Au- 
gust, but delays in com- 
pleting the big craft have 
forced postponement. At least a thousand 
miles must be flown in trials before he will 
be satisfied that the ’plane is ready for 
its big test, says Mr. Stxorsky, designer 
of the ’plane, who will be remembered by 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT as the 
author of “What Can Aircraft Do in 
the Next War?” which appeared in the 
November 7, 1925 issue of the magazine. 
Roosevelt Field, upon which the Sikorsky 
works are located, will be the scene of 
the take-off, and a prize of $25,000 will 
reward the daring aviators if they are 
successful, 

Among visitors to the President’s 
Adirondack camp, Secretary of State 
KeELLocc ‘has attracted considerable at- 
tention, largely because of the significance 

which his conversations with 
sy Mr. Coo.ipce might have 
titude toward Mexico. It appears now 
that Mr. Kettocc has satisfied the 
President with regard to the situation of 
American citizens in Mexico. Their 
treaty rights have been violated in no 
way, he believes, and, in fact, it appears 
that the Mexican Government has exer- 
cised unusual care in making sure that 
they are observed. There has_ been 
nothing to alter the Administration’s 
previously announced determination to 
keep “hands off,” and Mr. Coo.ipcE 
makes clear that this policy is dictated by 
the purely internal nature of the agitation 
in Mexico surrounding the drastic re- 
ligious laws put into operation on July 31. 


Trans-At- 
lantic Flight 


upon our Government’s at- ° 


Should Americans suffer any indignities, 
then steps would immediately be taken; 
but until positive evidence of treaty vio- 
lations is received, there is no justifica- 
tion for mixing in the quarrelh 

Meanwhile, leaders of the Mexican 
Episcopate have been studying a plan 
which they hope may end the deadlock 
now existing between Church and Govern- 

._, ment. Just what the plan 
— comprehends has not been 
ycott Sige 
revealed, but it is under- 
stood that it may be announced at any 
time and that, if successful, it will be 
considered when the Mexican Congress 
convenes the first week in September. 
More than a month of the economic 
boycott instituted by Roman Catholics 
as a protest against the Government’s 
religious laws has brought doubtful suc- 
cess. Church officials state that it is having 
good effect; Government leaders say that 
unless it is more rigorously enforced, 
business will be back to normal within 
a short while. 

Shifting from one internal ruction to 
another, increasing evidence begins to 
seep out of Russia to the effect that the 
reported revolution which aimed at the 

; overthrow of the present 
ao ussian_— Moscow Government was 

Revolution ; 

more fiction than fact. 
News from Soviet quarters was rigorously 
censored during the reported outbreak, 
and the rumors which received doubtful 
credence in this country came largely 
from Balkan and German sources. The 
New York Times correspondent in Poland 
reports from reputable sources in Warsaw 
that the trouble, important as it was, 





(K eystone) 





never assumed the proportions of armed 
revolution, and was rather a purely intra- 
governmental squabble, incidental to the 
removal of Z1noviEFF from his high place 
in Soviet councils. From the same source 
comes an interview with the Polish minis- 
ter at Moscow, M. Ketrzynsk1, who has 
returned to Warsaw with the conclusion 
that Russia has entered upon an evolu- 
tionary stage which will see the rise of 
younger men to the high councils — men 
who have discarded the revolutionary 
principles of Lenin and who look to the 
Government’s taking its place in the 
family of nations. In the opinion of 
M. KetrzynskI, the rumors of revolution 
are ill founded, and the actual ruction 
is confined to a hundred leaders who 
are dissatisfied with things as they are. 
Trotski and ZinovieEFF, he believes, are 
through for good. 

Meanwhile, the Communist party in 
Russia, as distinct from the Government 
itself, has apparently taken matters into 
its own hands, issuing an appeal to com- 
rades for the observance of 
strictest economy in an 
effort to bolster up the 
steadily weakening economic fabric of 
Russia. The Russians are taking a leaf 
from President Coo.ipce’s book in their 
attempt to cut government expenditure 
wherever possible, the funds thus saved 
to be invested in productive enterprises. 
STALIN, who rose from a place of compara- 
tive obscurity in the early days of the 
revolutionary government to a post of 
greatest importance, is at the helm in 
Moscow, and all indications are that his 
policy will be one which leads Russia 


Away from 
Revolution 





HELP For BritisH MINERS 

A delegation from the British Miners’ Federation seeks to enlist the sympathy of American 

labor in the cause of Britain's striking miners. Second from the left in the front row is Ben! 
Tillett, member of the Trades Union Council. Beside him stands ‘‘ Wee Ellen"’ Wilkinson, ! 
labor leader and member of Parliament 
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Geaptiands 








As IN Days oF OLD 


Replica of Lief Erikson’s viking ship in Boston Harbor after her voyage across the Atlantic 
from Norway over the course followed by the intrepid Norwegian explorer centuries ago. She 
left Bergen on May 23 


ment away from issuing revolutionary 
propaganda to the world. 

Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. Anprews, back 
from Europe, after conversations with 
the British upon codperation to prevent 
smuggling liquor into the United States, 
is confident that the agree- 
ment he has reached will 
reduce smuggling to a mini- 
mum. According to the dry chief, the 
percentage of liquor which is smuggled 
into the United States has been cut down 
materially since the Coast Guard’s opera- 
tions were increased. He believes that if 
his negotiations with Great Britain are 
translated’ into action, as they apparently 
will be, the amount of smuggled liquor sold 
in this country will be but ten per cent 
of the total. This, he thinks, should serve 
as a warning to persons purchasing from 
bootleggers that but a small portion of 
the liquor offered for sale as imported 
from foreign manufacturers is what it 
appears to be. 

Rumors persist in Washington that 
General AnpreEws will not remain long 
in his present position. It was said before 
his trip abroad that he desired to resign, 
but has been induced to 
remain at his post until 
after the November elections. That he 
will resign before the beginning of the 
new year is still predicted by many. 
Last November, General ANDREws stated 
that he would resign at the end of a year 
if he had not shown progress. When 
asked upon his return from Europe if he 
thought progress had been made, hestated: 
“T think we are damn well under way.” 

Another visitor at Paul Smiths, New 
York, whose conversations have been 
watched with interest was Brig. Gen. H. 


Andrews 
Returns 


To Resign? 


M. Lorp, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. General Lorp submitted to the 
President his budget esti- 

oe mates for next year, from 
which Mr. Coo.ipcE uncom- 

promisingly removed $100,000,000, cut- 
ting the total to $3,270,000,000. Although 
the President had promised in his budget 
speech on June 21 that expenditures for 
next year would be held to $3,200,000,000, 
special legislation passed by Congress 
after this statement was made forced a 
revision of the figures. With the amount 
slashed from the 1928 estimates, the 


(Keystone) 





President feels that it may be possible to 
make some further slight tax reduction 
before March 15, 1928 providing strict 
economy is observed. 

Saratoga Springs, New York, where 
each August a thirty-day race meet is 
held, has been the subject of special in- 
quiry by a commission appointed by Gov. 
Au Smitu. Gharges of gam- 
bling, bootlegging, bribery, 
and vice in the town, 
brought by Peter A. Fintey, began the 
investigation which has already resulted 
in the jailing of three men, and the issu- 
ance of orders for local officials to appear 
and defend themselves against FINLEY’s 
charges. Supreme Court Justice TimoTHy 
J. Herrernan who headed the investiga- 
tion, stated that he would place the evi- 
dence he has gathered before Governor 
Situ, who must decide what action is to 
be taken. 

With the French Parliament adjourned, 
Premier Porncaré is said to be consider- 
ing the vital question of funding France’s 
external debts — notably the war-time 
obligations contracted with 
Great Britain and the 
United States. When the 
National Assembly at Versailles brought 
its stormy sessions to a close on August 11, 
the Premier had appointed two commis- 
sions to study the situation; and no fur- 
ther action can be taken until Parliament 
reconvenes in the fall. Meanwhile, atten- 
tion has also turned to curtailment of the 
cost of living, and every precaution is be- 
ing taken to guard against undue profit- 
eering. The situation with regard to 
American tourists in France seems to 
be somewhat relieved, and Ambassador 
Myron T. Herrick believes the demon- 
strations have been overrated here. 


Trouble 
at Saratoga 


French 
Situation 





THE Cause oF It ALL 
The race track at Saratoga Springs, New York, which each August attracts thousands from all 
corners of the country. Charges that Saratoga Springs is wide open during the race meets 
have been recently investigated by order of Governor Smith 
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A Glidden Tour on Wheels 
(Continued from page 236) 


it will buy ’planes just as freely as it now 
buys cars, for it is believed that the 
problem of designing and manufacturing 
low-priced ’planes has been solved. The 
engineers in tlte airplane division of the 
Ford Motor Company have evolved a 
“flivver” "plane, with a wing-spread of 
twenty-two feet, alength over all of fifteen 
feet, equipped with a twenty-five horse- 
power motor, and capable of flying ninety 
miles an hour. The entire machine weighs 
only 350 pounds, and the gasoline con- 
sumption is a gallon every twenty-five 
miles. 

The plan of the Ford engineers, it is 
understood, is to place 600 of the small 
machines, 100 at each of six large centers 
of population in the United States. A 
competent Ford pilot would then be sta- 
tioned at each of the nearest airports to 
supervise the sale of the ’planes, prefer- 
ably to young men below the age of 
twenty-one. The pilot then would instruct 
the purchaser in a two-seated ’plane of 
similar construction until he believes him 
capable of making a flight alone. For the 
next three months these flights would be 
limited to the vicinity of the airport, and 
then the student would be transferred to a 
Ford two-seater ’plane in which he would 
be allowed, for three months more, to 
carry his friends, but only in the vicinity 
of the airport. After three months more, 
cross-country trips between recognized 
airports would be permitted to the stu- 
dents in the two-passenger ’planes. After 
another probationary period in this ’plane, 
still another, capable of carrying four or 
five passengers, would be available. In 
this manner, the company would have 
built up within a year a school of young 
men whose future allegiance would be to 
the organization which taught them to fly. 

The Fords, however, are concentrating 
at present upon their three-motored, all- 
metal monoplane. The use of three engines 
is a great safety-factor, and the ’plane is 
capable of carrying a one-ton load. During 
his recent visit to the summer White 
House, Edsel Ford declared that his com- 
pany is preparing to manufacture this all- 
metal ’plane on a mass-production basis. 
But Henry Ford and his son recognize 
that there is an obstacle to mass-produc- 
tion of airplanes that did not exist when 
the elder Ford began mass-production of 
automobiles. That obstacle is the lack of a 
market. People wanted automobiles. 
Henry Ford manufactured them on a gi- 
gantic scale and sold them cheaply. People 
have not as yet been won over to the 
*plane. Hence a demonstration of the 
practicability of airplane travel by annual 
“Glidden Tours” of the air. 

The Fords will benefit from such a pro- 
gram, but so will every other ‘plane manu- 
facturer in the United States. The greater 





their success in perfecting the safety fac- 
tor, the greater will be their market, the 
greater will be their opportunity for mass- 
production. 

The Government could have no more 
zealous and useful collaborators in ex- 
panding commercial air transportation 
than Henry and Edsel Ford. In this con- 
nection, the call of the younger man upon 
President Coolidge by invitation is sig- 
nificant. The President is said to be more 
interested in commercial aviation than in 
any other project at this time. It was not 
always thus. The Government in the be- 
ginning took little interest in the auto- 
mobile. Yet the automobile revolutionized 
the life of America. Mr. Coolidge is deter- 
mined that the Government shall not be 
caught napping again. 

For the first time in the history of avia- 
tion, the development of the ’plane for 
practical commercial purposes has been 
taken up by an organization which con- 
trols, not thousands of dollars, but hun- 
dreds of millions; that has the technical 
knowledge of the world at its command; 
that has never known failure, but has al- 
ways pushed ahead, regardless of cost, to 
success. 





The Boy Goes Babbitt 
(Continued from page 242) 


the ancient tale of the beggar at the feast. 
That night we were greeted at the door by 
a young man with accusing frown, tearful 
eyes, and twisted lips. Disillusionment, 
we divined instantly, had come to him. 

“Daddy, daddy,” he cried, with re- 
proach and regret mingled in his tones, 
“why didn’t you tell me about the fun- 
nies?” 

It seems trivial, but it wasn’t. Our 
failure to introduce him to Skeezix and 
his pals of Gasoline Alley, to Chester 
and Ching Chow, to the Katzenjammer 
Kids, to Mutt and Jeff and Little Nemo 
was not an offense to be dismissed lightly. 
To his indictment we could not plead 


the extenuating circumstances related 


herein; we could hardly tell him we had 
robbed him of such precious possessions 
out of a selfish desire to make amends 
for our own sins of omission. 

But we are doing penance nightly; it 
takes the form of reading him the comic 
supplements. Instead of heroic deeds and 
imaginative stimuli, his brain is buzzing 
with thoughts of the disrespectful Kat- 
zenjammers, the nightmarish Nemo, and 
the dime-novel doings of Chester and 
Ching Chow. Dante’s inferno, in our 
opinion, should be enlarged to include a 
comic circle for cartoonists. Attempts to 
arouse the old interest in the wooden 
horse, in Davy Crockett, in Sir Galahad, 
have failed miserably; we cannot cope 
with the cartoonists. 

It was at a neighbor’s, too, that he fell 
under the spell of Mother Goose. And now 





the opera records and symphonies and 
lyrics of Browning and Kipling are 
gathering dust. Caruso and Farrar and 
Jeritza and Werrenrath are one with 
Homer — dead and forgotten. Their 
great accents awaken no emotion; they 
sing a lost and unintelligible language, or 
do not sing at all. Lucia still loves and 
expires, the clown’s heart breaks, and the 
monk doffs his cowl — but they move our 
first-born no longer. 

Instead of inspiring melodies and arias, 
from early morn until bed-time our home 
echoes with endless repetition of the 
question, “Lazy Mary, will you get up, 
Lazy Mary, will you get up?” Or with 
the shrill announcement of a bevy of 
uninvited callers that “We’ve come to 
see Miss Jennie Jones, We’ve come to see 
Miss Jennie Jones.” Taffy, the thieving 
Welshman, has banished storied elves 
from the hills of Wales. 

The neighbors seem to have trans- 
formed him from a prospective rationalist 
into a confirmed Babbitt; he will be at- 
tending Rotary dinners next. No more can 
we discuss sex and personal problems 
in a frank and Elizabethan manner, as 
formerly; attempts to revive these sub- 
jects bring a blush to his cheeks and a 
rebuke to his lips. There are certain 
things, we have been given to under- 
stand, which Twentieth Century gen- 
tlemen, five or thirty-two, just do not 
discuss. 

Even such picturesque characters as 
bootleggers are banned from our conver- 
sation, for, he always interjects, “some 
one told me they give whiskey to little 
boys and make them sick.” The “some 
one,” we suspect, was a brown-skinned, 
bare-footed little animal by the name of 
Smith, who commands our pupil’s worship 
because he can dive and swim like a fish 
and isn’t afraid of snakes. 

Of late our son has taken to instructing 
us on the need of more regular attendance 
at church, and his weekly desire to go to 
Sunday school “like the other boys.” 
All inspired by the sight of a group of little 
Lord Fauntleroys marching off in military 
formation each Sunday morning and cast- 
ing puritanical glances at us as we tee 
off for a golf lesson on the front lawn. 

Is it any wonder that we feel like the 
heroine of our boyhood melodramas who 
raised and lowered the curtain with the 
plea, “Give me back my chee-ild”? 

The only child who might have had an 
even break was never born. He would 
have been Robinson Crusoe, Junior. 





American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 
148th Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and ‘Twenty-five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on October 15, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 20, 1926. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Correspondence 





The Farmer’s Point of View 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have carefully read the article by 
Professor Young in the July .17 issue of 
Tue INDEPENDENT on the economics of 
farm relief. I think Mr. Young is very 
fair in his analysis of the situation. I 
believe that the Corn Belt committees 
with whom we come in contact are 
bluffing a lot on tke support of the 
equalization fee and other similar plans 
to give relief to farmers. That is, I believe 
they are making a gesture in that direction 
when they really desire to organize for 
a raid on the tariff wall and other things. 
I think they are doing a good piece of 
work in educating people to-think more 
concerning the serious position of agri- 
culture. I am glad to see this article in 
your magazine. 

E. R. McIntyre, 
Editor, The Wisconsin Farmer. 
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(Continued from page 248) more respect- 
ably classic authors. It may be that 
familiarity is breeding — not contempt — 
but a slight disillusion, for I sense in 
this volume something unpleasant and 
unsound, something not quite in good 
health, something twisted almost to the 
point of perversion. 


** eK * 


The Siege of Vienna by the Turks in 168}. 
Translated into Greek by Jeremias 
Cacavelas. Edited and translated 
into English by F. H. Marshall. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 


fing manuscript, originally written 
in Italian and published anony- 
mously in 1683, was translated into Greek 
at Bucharest in 1686, and is now published 
for the first time in the original Greek 
with a competent English translation. 
As a contemporary account of an event 
of first-class historical importance, it 
deserves the careful and scholarly treat- 
ment given it in this instance. Sooner or 
later, as sources are gradually made 
available to scholars, we shall learn a good 
deal about history. 


* ek * * 


The Lord of Labraz. By Pio Baroja. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OT a great novel in its scope, this 
book is a distinctly interesting 
study of a single character. In tracing the 
development of the Lord of Labraz, the 
author contrives to paint a picture of 
provincial Spain; in fact, the background 
is almost more important than the actors. 
A worthwhile document by a writer of 
genuine significance. 


* * * * * 


The Whalers of Akutan. By Knut B. 
Birkeland. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 


ODERN whaling lacks a good deal 

of the romance of the days of 
Moby Dick. No longer the harpooner 
throws his iron from the bow of a whale- 
boat with the brave cry, “A dead whale 
or a stove boat!” Rather, he shoots the 
whale from the bow of a steamer and then 
tows the dead mammal back to a factory 
on dry land. Still the life is not without 
its thrills and certainly not without its 
hardships, although human beings no 
longer huddle for years in the indescrib- 
able squalor of a fo’c’stle — as in the old 
romantic days. In this book actual condi- 
tions are presented with frankness and 
competence. Perhaps a hundred years 
from now, when the whale has become 
extinct, the whalers of Akutan will seem 
like strange, glorious figures, moving 
through a romantic haze on perilous seas 
where man met and conquered leviathan, 
the greatest of the beasts. 
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Safety for 
Your Money 


Biings ts investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution of seek- 
ing the expert and conservative advice 
of the investment houses and bankers 
represented in the Financial Section 
of Harper’s Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the September issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 
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THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 

1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections p 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
T, he Press Boston. MASS. 
14 Beacon StrEET 77 








ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 





**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.” 
A book of saeene verse. Author’s autographed 
Edition, $3.00 
THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Pgart Sr. yer New Yorr 


Near tHe State House 








In the Rialto of the News 


Where alert, keen-minded men weigh 
and reject opinions of their own form- 
ing, —I’HE INDEPENDENT is read and 
heeded by the best. 


Active men and women everywhere rely 
upon it for news of the world beyond their 
personal contacts. They find intelligent 
companionship in its 








Searching, challenging editorials — 
truly independent 


Brief, authoritative articles on 
topics of current interest 





Sound, up-to-date summaries of 
the news— complete 





Profusion of interesting illustra- 
tions —vivid 


Brilliant reviews and criticisms of 
books, art and drama 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER— TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
10 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me THE INDEPENDENT for twelve weeks for which I inclose 
one dollar. 


Name 


Address | ss:dnahdettishia’ss sania bina 





























